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Twelve i is a lot. 


Fifteen 



It doesn’t take new math to explain our biggest value ever. Twelve 
best-selling solutions to save you time, bring you peace of mind and 
generally streamline your life — yours for just $15 a month. That’s a full 
45% discount off the normal value of $27.50. Now you can take full advan- 
tage of twelve useful 
conveniences like Call 
Waiting, Call Return, 
even Caller ID, all at one 
very special price. Call 
today and ask for The 
Works. It all adds up to 
an offer you simply can’t 
afford to miss. 


THE 
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45% OFF 


@ Southwestern Bell Telephone 

CALL 
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Offer applies to Oklahoma residence customers where services are available. Some restrictions may apply. This ad paid for by rate payers. 


ORDER NOW FOR FREE SERVICE CONNECTIONS. 
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It takes time to become one of Oklahoma's 
most trusted banks. In our CeulitryoJ Semce, 
vvc've grown From the corner of Sixth & Main in 
Stillwater, to serve people and businesses in 
almost ever)' corner of the state, 

When you discover the difference in banking 
_ 100 years of experience can make, you'll 

want to bank with us. It's just a 
^ matter of time. 


It's A 
Matter of 
Time, 


KJn^mms 

STILLWATER 
NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
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My mother told me 
you'd better shop around. 

Vou don't have to speVd big money for brand names. 
Of ai/en wait for sales. Not if you know where to buy direct from your 
favorite designers. In fact, I can save up to 70% any time I want 
without hassling with the middleman. Now thafs the way to shop, . 
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Factory Outlet Cp:n ters 
Great Buys. Close By. 
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Stroud, Oklahoma 1-44 ■ Turner Turnpike, Exit 179 • Halfway between Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
Open 7 days a week, year round 

Hours: Jan-March Mon-Thurs 10-6, Fri-Sat 10-9, Sun 12-7; April-Dee Mon-Sat 10-9, Sun 12-7 
For more information, please call (918) 968-3566 or (800) 4-TANGER 
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Head to the FUN! Head to 
Fountainhead Resort on 
eastern Oklalioma’s scenic 
Lake Eufaula for the resort 
experience of a lifetime! 

Enjoy luxurious 
accommodations, fine dining 
in a casual atmosphere, 18 
holes of challenging golf, 
tennis, racquetball, indoor & 
outdoor pools, watersports, family recreation and much, much more. 
Fountainhead makes your enjojmient a top priority. 


For Reservations & Information CaU: 

1-800-345-6343 Nationwide or 918-689-9173 Locally, 
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AMERICAN 
Music Festival 


July 21-24, 1994 


Mark Edward Parker, Artistic Director 


A CELEBR/VnON OF 
★ AMERICA ★ 
Tlirou^li Its Music 


Broadway • Jazz • Classical 


PROGRAMS 


Tluirsdiiy, July' 21,1 ?){)4 

• PRE-CONCERT FESTIVITIES 

• MUSICAL THEATRE CONCERT 
“An Evening with Rodgers 

and Hammerstein ” 

- Festival Theatre Orchestra 

- Mark Edward Parker, conductor 

- Christy Carson, mezzo 

- Vincent Leseney. baritone 

l-riduy, Julv' 22. 1994 

• POPS CONCERT 

‘'Meet Me at the Bandstand” 

- Dallas Wind Symphony 

' Dr. Frederick Fennell, guest conductor 

Suiurduy, July 23, 1994 

• NEW ORLEANS DINNER 

• DIXIELAND JAZZ CONCERT 
“A Night in New Orieans ** 

- Al Hirt and Ouintet 

Sunday, July 24, 1994 

• MEET THE-COMPOSER 

RECEPTION 

• CHAMBER ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
”Goin‘ Home'* 

- Festival Chamber Orchestra 
• Timothy Russell, conductor 
World Premiere of “Family Letters” 

composed by Randall Shinn 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
F'ES riVAL OFFICE 

717 West Willow Avenue 
Suite 6 

Duncan, OK 73533-3959 


CALL 

( 800 ) 255-0909 
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Batting .750 

S ometimes it seems Oklahomans 
can make a competition out of 
anything: we race horses, cars, and 
sailboats, but also turtles and tractors. We 
compete in football and baseball but also 
contest who can throw a cow chip the far- 
thest or catch the most rattlesnakes. 

We vie each other in bass mara- 
thons and spelling bees, but weVe 
not adverse to taking on Mother 
Nature when the wheat needs to get 
in before the rains hit. Yes, we like to 
stitch quilts and raise toma- 
toes — but we smile a bit bigger 
when the skill brings home ^ 
a ribbon from the county 
fair. 

Heck, this is a state settled not by who 
could pay the most for a piece of land but 
who could get to it quickest. The 1893 Land 
Run that opened the Cherokee Outlet re- 
mains the largest race ever held in the 
world. Period. (Correct me if you don't 
think that affected our collective psyche.) 

If there is a misconception about com- 
petition, it would have to be the delusion 
that winning is an ending of any sort. Win- 
ning is a nice man on the side of a strange 
road telling you you're headed in the right 
direction — despite the obstacles. 

Which is why as we sit here, Joe Carter, 
who has won two World Series rings with 
the Toronto Blue Jays, is still in the box and 
swinging. Despite a broken thumb and a 
bout of vertigo, the Oklahoman drove in 
more runs in April than any player in his- 
tory. He is poised to break one of baseball's 
most hallowed records: Hack Wilson’s 
record for runs batted in, 190, set in 1930. 
Is Carter playing to break the record? “I'm 
not a selfish player,” Carter told Newsweek 
“Records don’t mean that much to me.” 
Playing baseball does. We don’t claim to 
be Joe Carters, but making magazines is 
what makes us happy at Oklahoma Today. 
And we guess that enthusiasm shows, too. 
For the third time in four years (a record 
all its own), Oklahoma Today has been 
named Magazine of the Year by the Re- 




gional Publishers Association. Yep, the sil- 
ver cup stays in Oklahoma for another year. 

The international RPA competition is 
for magazines that cover a region, state, 
province, or country. This year’s drew 
household names like Arizona Highways, 
foreign books like Cottage Life (which has 
won Canada’s National Magazine Award), 
and big magazines like Alaska (247,000 
circulation). 

OKT took home seven other 
awards, including five golds for: 
Overall Design w/Ads (credit for 
which must go to our hard-working 
art director Steven Walker), Special 
Issue (May-June 1993), His- 
torical Feature (“Coming into 
^ the Country” by senior edi- 
tor Barbara Palmer, Sep- 
tember-October 1993), Reader Ser- 
vice Article (“Six Classic Destinations,” 
March-April 1993), and Most Improved 
Magazine. (“They don’t sit on their lau- 
rels,” said one judge.) 

In the category of Natural History, OKT 
received a bronze for Maura McDermott’s 
“Healing from the Earth” (May-June 1993), 
and a silver for its 1993 Indian Country cal- 
endar, an idea that won Palmer an infor- 
mal award for best calendar concept from 
design judge Hans Teensma. (Teensma is 
art director of Disney’s Family Fun maga- 
zine; he was joined by head RPA judge Greg 
Curtis, editor of Texas Monthly.) 

What does winning mean to us? Well, if 
the truth be known, we’ve been most in- 
trigued by what it seems to mean to out- 
of-staters. To paraphrase one foreign 
magazine editor: “Oklahoma must be a 
very literate state to have such a magazine.” 
Indeed. Oklahoma has had Oklahoma 
Todrty thirty-eight out of its ninety-three- 
year history. When a budget crisis once 
threatened Oklahoma Todays existence, its 
readers (accompanied by former Governor 
George Nigh) rose up in protest. Winning 
is nice, bringing the trophy back to Okla- 
homa better, but our kick comes from put- 
ting out a magazine about Oklahoma that 
Oklahomans like. In other words — let us 
know how you think we’re doing. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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Regular OKT readers know we often use 
‘"Okie" as a spwnymfor Oklahoman ( or those 
who are Oklahoman in their hearts) as well as 
an adjective^ i.e. "'Okie Deco”; we also (despite 
haxnng Aggies in our midst) have been known 
to use ''Sooner State” when referring to the 
state itself. 

Both terms, we have founds evoke strong 
feelings in readers. (Enough in fact for a good 
story.) 

Our reasoning? Kes, Sooners were 
unscntpulotts settlers who jumped the gun on 
the big land run, but a Sootier is also anyone 
who has ever attended OU and rooted for its 
football team or internationally famous 
literary journaL Okies (as well as 
migrating Kansans, Missourians, and 
Texans) were derided by Californians in the 
1930s, but these same Okies (Steinbeck^s 
Okies) were hard-working folks tWio headed 
west only after being kicked in the teeth by 
Mother Nature, Unde SanTs farm programs, 


ami greedy landowners. They were good, 
hard-working people who persevered in 
California — many succeeding against great 
odds. More importantly — despite the epithets 
hurled — few Okies ever denied their native 
state — what real Oklahoman would? Such 
loyalty could explain why Bakersfield, 
California, is so often referred to as 
Oklahoma's third-largest city. 

We embrace both mottikers as part of our 
conmwn heritage. Here's how some of our 
readers feel Sooner? Okie? Neither? Both? 
When you make up your omi rnittd, let us 
know... 

NO 'OKIE' 

Being a transplanted OMahoman now lo- 
cated in California, 1 savor every issue of 
Oklahoma Today — especially the beautiful 
photography, but I want to comment on the 
use of the word ''Okie.” 

After teaching school in Oklahoma for 
five years, I came to California during the 
time of Steinbeck*s Joad family exodus. It 
was difficult finding a job here because of the 


“Okie” label. I soon learned to adjust to the 
derision, the sneers, and downriglit pre|udice 
1 encountered. J recall \dvidly being called 
into a principal’s office after two days’ teach- 
ing and told I was NEVER to mention that 1 
came from Oklahoma. He informed me that 
ALL trash came from there, 

1 learned to survive {such derision) by 
joining the CIO (California Improved Okie), 
A few years after my retirement 1 met this 
principal, and I reminded him of his decla- 
ration about Okies. He looked rather sheep- 
ish, and 1 found out his native home was 
Missouri. 

Not too many years ago I wrote 
Oklahoma’s Governor Nigh and asked him 
to please toss all those “I’m proud to be an 
Okie” lapel pins in ffie dumpster. He did, too! 

Mary Wheatley Van Hoosan 
No Address 

DEFINITION PLEASE 

I am writing to say that I have never once 
considered myself an “Okie.” I was young and 
happy living in Oklahoma when Steinbeck 



Its not like any niuseiun IVe ever seen! We can 
touch & play and imagine life in a child-size town! 
Come and experience it for yourself! 


* 
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1714 HIGHWAY 9 W 
SEMINOLE OK 
(405) 382-0950 



CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


HOURS OPEN: 
TUES^SAT 1 0-5, 
SUNDAY 1-5 
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Indian Summer 
^Festival '94 

September 16-17 -18 


(BarttesvUCe 
Community Center 
'BarttesintCej OliCaSoma 


Indian Fine Art juried Exhibition 
Powwow 4 Lacrosse Tournament 
Indian Food t Indian Gaines 
Endian StoiyteELing and History 
Demonstration of Indian Crafts 
y' Traders and Vendors 
Many Other Interesting and Fun 
Activities Throughout the Area 

For Information Caii: (&00}6JS-2787 
Or Write To; 

Indian Summer Festival 
Box 1027 

Bartlesville, OK 74005 
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labeled those people in Oklahoma who went 
to California. I am not an Okie; 1 am from 
Oklahoma^ and 1 say it with pride. 

I make an average of two trips per year 
back to Oklahoma, so I have seen the 
changes. Oklahoma is a beautiful state, and 
1 love it, I love its people, 1 read Oklahoma 
Today from cover to cover and am very fa^ 
miliar with much of its beautiful photogra- 
phy. I am also aware of the validity of most 
of its stories and articles — and could prob- 
ably add a few. 

Keep it coming! It has a prominent place 
on my coffee table for people to see and read. 

Leone Lambert 
No Address 

OKIE BUT NOT SOONER 

Since you insist on calling my state “The 
Sooner State,” I just sooner not take the 
magazine! I am an Okie thru and thro. The 
Sooners were the scum of the earth— thieves , 
thugs! 

S*R Fohnston 
Wagoner 


SOONER BUT NOT OKIE 

I received Oklahoma Today as a Christ- 
mas present. The magazine is beautiful, and 
as a native Oklahoman I am proud of it. 1 
have enjoyed the articles, especially the one 
about “Woolaroc” (November-December 
1992), as my ancestors started their life 
nearby in Matoka and are buried there. 1 
look forward to more about the Tallgrass 
Prairie Present near Pawhuska, the place of 
my birth, as I have heard references aU my 
life to “Living on the Osage.” 

So what am I writing about? 1 am insuited 
every time I am called an “Okie” or even see 
it in print. Our beautiful magazine, both is- 
sues I have received, uses THAT word freely 
to describe native Oklahomans. For seventy- 
plus years I have been taught 1 am a 
“Sooner,” which I appreciate. 

My definition of those two words: Soon- 
ers are respectful, prosperous, eager to get 
ahead, upright, and tall-standing (yes, 1 also 
know the land-run origins of the word), 
Okie was never used till the dust bowl days 
w'hen broken, defeated, impoverished, good 


people were forced to leave Oklahoma be- 
cause of the harshness of the environment 
and a lack of water. Without water enough 
to drink and give their animals, they had no 
water for keeping clean. So when you call us 
“Okies” you are saying we are dirty, useless, 
and untrustworthy. 

I am begging you, keep that word Okie 
out of our beautiful state magazine, 
Oklahomians (sic) are too good for that. 

Della May Raboum Cifford 
Garber 

SMALLER NOT BETTER 

Please use larger print than you did on 
“Wyatt on the Set” (January-February 
1994). Some of your readers are over 
twenty-nine, you know. 

Love your magazine. 

Edie Danielson 
Oklahoma City 

P.S. My grandfather L.F. Carrole made 
the run or93 — his covered wagon is in the 
historical museum on Lincoln Boulevard in 
Oklahoma City. 


Q/mte 

Featuring: 

Pan-Fried Chicken 
Certified Angus Beef 
Freshwater Catfish 
Baby- Back Ribs 

Join us for lunch 
Mimclay-Friduy 1 lu.m,-2 p,m. 

Qreat netv menu 
Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the w'ay you 
remember it. 



Home Delivery Service 

(405)424-1614 

1101 NE 50th 
Oklahoma City 

Lunch; Mtvndny-FriJjy 1 1 H.m.'Z p.m. 
Dinner: Ktartirm at 5 p.m. T a week 






( 918 ) 341-0114 


Cruise W aste r 
Cruise Air® 

SWIIXIGER* 

PURSUIT 

ENCOUNTER’ 


Claremore. Okla. 


} ti I y August 1994 
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Flights of fancy 
meet functional 
beauty at OKC's 
Route 66 Gallery, a 
good first stop for 
those on the trail of 
talented Oklahoma 
artists. 


A LITTLE 
LIGHT MUSIC 

When a Julliard- 
t rained opera singer 
turns jewelry-maker, 
the result is, well, the 
kind of jewelry an 
opera singer might 
make — exquisite 
collages of gold, pearls, 
gemstones, and tiny 
bundles of horsehair. 
And when Martha 
Williford-Avrett, now 
living in Stillwater, 
turned her talents to 
these Japanese lantern- 
style candle holders, 
she kept her flair for 
combining disparate 
elements (enamel, 
metal. Native Ameri- 
can hair pipe beads). 
$ 84 . 


Route 66 Gallery is at 
Fifty Penn Place, 
Pennsylvania and 
Northwest Highway 
in Oklahoma City\ 
( 405 ) 848 - 6166 , 


MOON LIGHT 

Some artists stay with 
one material and use it 
in a variety of applica- 
tions; artist Randy Marks 
makes lamps using a 
variety of materials. 
What began with 
stacked plate glass 
segued into paper over 
metal frames and designs 
that are more lamp 
shade than lamp. Marks 
batiks and hand paints 
the paper (exotic 
Egyptian papyrus, 
Japanese unryu made 
from the bark of the 
mulberry tree). This 
August moon also glows 
in red, purple, and teal, 
and Marks’s lamps come 
also as stars, hearts, and 
abstracts. $ 1 80. 
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APPLES 


Artist |ohn Hill was 



RUNNING 
FREE 

This volup- 
tuous horse 
(12” high) is a 
departure for 
Edmotid 
sculptor Harolyn 
Long — previous 
work was more 
restrained and 
linear. A hot raku 
firing gave the piece 
its iridescent finish. 
One in a series of 
horses, each more 
earthy and joyous 
than the last. $225 


TOSSED & FOUND 

What Daniele Cunningham doesn't find for her one-of-a- 
kind pieces^ she grows. The Oklahoma City artist rescue.s 
old and under- appreciated containers from garage sales 
and alleys and fills them with dried, Oklahoma -grown 
flowers^ mostly old-fashioned varieties like verbena, 
zinnias, and roses. (Cunningham wiil fill a container that 
you bring in, too.) $7 to $60. 


driving an elderly 
woman to the grocery, 
when she mentioned 
how much finches 
liked to eat apples. 
Believe in karma? H ill’s 
act of kindness to his 
neighbor resulted in 
the Little )ohnny Apple 
Feeder. Made of 
copper, it was a best 
seller at Christmas for 
Holland Hill Design 
(artist David Holland is 
Hilfs business partner 
and co-designer). $15. 


ARTFUL SCIENCE 

In 1 59U Galileo built 
the first thermo- 
scope — the earliest 
form of a thermom- 
eter’ — ^after observing 
that as the tempera- 
ture of water changes, 
its density or weight 
changes as well. 
Stillwater glass blower 
M. Wayne Adkins 
creates thermoscopes 
that, frankly, are 
better than Galileo^s. 
(^'Galileo didn’t have 
the technology we do 
now.”) Adkins has 
balanced eight vials 
filled with colored 
water in this 19 1/2- 
inch thermoscope so 
that each surfaces in 
water of a different 
temperature. This | 
one reads: 82^ I 
S250 $750. 



A HAPPY HOME 

The first birdhouses at the Luther farm where 
artist and teacher Debbie Johnson lives were 
mostly functional — “We’re big ecology people, 
(and) birds arc natural insect control.” Now 
Johnson builds houses out of scrap lumber to 
sell — topping them with copper, purely for looks. 
At her farm, a family of bluebirds has moved into 
a house similar to this sweet little starter home. 
$ 100 . 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN JERNIGAM 
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August 1994 
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Bob standing at lefL and Johnnie Lee Wills, sitting left ratv front, and the Texas Playboys in 1935. When former members of both Boh and 
Johnnie Lee*s bands play in Oklahoma City in AugusL organizer Ray Reed expects hordes of *^cotiondopped oldsters” to come out. 


A GENUINE WESTERN WINGDING 

THE HERITAGE COWBOY SYMPOSIUM, OKC • AUGUST 12-14 


R ay Reed may well be the only person in the world who re* 
lers to Reba McEntire as '^Clark McEnt ire's girL” The 
eighty “/ear-old cowboy doesn't care much for the Nashville 
sounds but he has a compliment for the Queen of Country Reba 
probably doesiiT hear every day: "'"She can damn sure work 
cattle.” 

Reed's high standards and respect for what he terms '"pure 
cowboy” will be on display August 1 2- 1 4 during the Heritage 
Cowboy Symposium at the luxe Heritage Place auction arena in 
Oklahoma City. Reed, a singing cowboy and cattle puncher 


whose grandparents settled in Indian Territory before statehood, 
has staged the Old Lincoln County Cowboy Symposium — a galh- 
cring of Western musicians, poets, saddle makers, and other art- 
ists— near Ruidoso Downs in New Mexico. When Walt Wiggins, 
Ig, son of Reed's old friend and business partner Walt Wiggins, 
approached him about holding an event in Oklahoma, he was 
delighted. Says Reed: "'Of all places, Oklahoma is the nest of great 
artists.” 

The centerpiece of the three- day event is a gathering of the mu- 
sicians who played with Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys; this 
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year marks the sixtieth anniversary of Wiils's 
first broadcast on KVOO in T iilsa. Reed and 
Tommy AlJsup (who produced records for 
Willie Nelson, Merle Haggard, Asleep at the 
Wheel, and Wills) have rounded up as many 
of the thirty-seven living former Playboys as 
they could find. The Johnnie Lee Wills Band will play at a Fri- 
day night dance, and The Texas Playboys play Saturday night* 

Daytime symposium events include cowboy poets, western 
singers, storytellers, and a Western memorabilia trade show 
where rope, chaps, and bit makers, silversmiths, and other West- 
ern artists will demonstrate and sell their work. Some twenty 
chuck wagons will sell authentic trail fare: sourdough biscuits, 
cobblers, beans, and beef 

On Sunday morning, “Cowboy Church” and gospel singing 
is planned; Sunday afternoon *s program is “Cowboy Legends of 


Oklahoma," which assembles such notables as 
rancher and horse breeder Walter Mertide, 
champion roper Willard Combs, steer roper 
Shoat Webster, and announcer Clem 
McSpadden to tell war stories oflife on the pro- 
fessional rodeo circuit, 

“All of my cowboys are real cowboys,” says Reed, unlike Gene 
Autry and Roy Rogers, who created a movie ideal of what Ameri- 
can cowboys are supposed to be like. And don't get him started 
on Garth Brooks. “Nashville could never capture (what the cow- 
boy poets do). TheyVe backed themselves into a corner. 

“And Garth breaking those guitars...” 

Admission to the trade show and daytime symposium is S8 a 
day; dance tickets are $ 1 2 each; $ 1 7 will buy a ticket to both. For 
more information, write Heritage Place, 2829 S. Mac Arthur 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, OK 73128, or call (405) 682-4551. 


'OF ALL PLACES 
OKLAHOMA IS 
THE NEST OF 
GREAT (cowboy) 
ARTISTS/ 


BLACKBERRY 
WINTERS & 
BLACKBERRY 
SUMMERS 

...OF PRESIDENTS AND QUEENS 

O ne morning in July of 1945, President 
Harry S. Truman spooned some black- 
berries grown in McLoud, Oklahoma, onto his 
breakfast cereal He enjoyed them that way, he 
later wrote in a thank-you letter to the black- 
berry growers of McLoud who had air- 
freighted their harvest to 
the White House. 

In those days, the 
blackberry growers of 
McLoud could afford to 
be generous with the 
crop they referred to as 
“black gold.” Those were 
the glory days, when 
McLoud, in a moment of 
civic pride, proclaimed 
itself the blackberry cen- 
ter not just of Oklahoma, 
not just of the United 
States, but of the world. 


The town had good reason to brag: each spring 
the fields around the small central Oklahoma 
town turned white with the starlike blackberry 
blooms, plunging the area into what the locals 
called “blackberry winter.” Each summer thou- 
sands of crates were shipped out — -five hundred 
thousand in 1945 alone, according to the 
McLoiui News. It was around that time, says 
Connie Vickery of the McLoud Chamber of 
Commerce, that townsfolk renamed the annual 
4th of July Old Timers reunion the McLoud 
Blackberry Festival and began crowning the 
daughter of the grower with the season's best 
crop the festivafs Blackberry Queen. 

Almost fifty years later, McLoud still claims 
to be the blackberry center of the world and still 
holds its annual Black- 
berry Festival, complete 
with fireworks, parade, 
and affordable berries- 
by-the-quart. But these 
days, the Blackberry 
Queen is chosen by 
the more conventional 
penny- a- vote method, 
and McLoud hasn’t sent 
berries to any president 
in recent memory. 

ft is not just McLoud, 
however, that has suf- 
fered a slump in black- 



Resjsthig al! but the ripest ( read darkest) 
berries is the mark of a veteran picker. 


HOW DO MY BLACK- 
BERRIES GROW... 

Everyone agrees, bhickberries 
arc easy to grow. tsotti. 

iwira has bem growing blackberries 
for twenty years at his place near 
Tahleqttah, calk the fruit a sure 
bet. Despite his thin rocky soil, 
Isom has ne%*er a crop failure. 
“Wirli a little work and a llttk 
water, you can lunv blackberries, ” 
he promises. Start with three or 
four plants along a fence; try 
planting several different varieties, 
as each has $i slightly dfferetJi mste 
and ripening time. 

WHAT TO GROW: 

be thamed or 

thomicssj erect or trailing. New 
varieties han' been det^eloped by 
the Unh^rsity of Arkansas, says 
Julia a small fruits 

speeiaiist ivith GSC4 that are 
recogniiable by their Indian 
names and are well-adapted to 
Oklahoma: Cherokee, Cheyenne, 
Choctaw, Comanche, and 
Shawnee (all (horned, erect types). 
Another variety, Navajo, grows 
in Oklahoma, is erect and 
thornless, and is sweeter than 
older (hornless varieties. 

Among the trailing types, which 
should be trelHscd, are boysen- 
berry, dewberry, yotmgberry, all 
htockberry-raspberry crosses. As for 
{continued on page !4) 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


berry production— it is the whole state. From 
a high of 3,300 acres of blackberries in the late 
1940s and early *50s, the statewide total has 
plunged to about 400 acres, says Julia Whitworth, 
small fruits specialist at the Oklahoma State 
University research center at Lane, 

Problems with marketing 
and pests are two reasons 
cited for the decline; a short- 
age of labor to pick the berries 
is another Farming s tradi- 
tional trend has been toward 
machine-intensive agricul- 
ture and away from labor-in- 
tensive crops, so blackberries, 
like strawberries and water- 
melons, have yielded to trac- 
tor crops like wheat and soy- 
beans. 

But in the last few years, with times so tough 
in con%^entional agriculture and new varieties 
being introduced that are well -adapted to Okla- 
homa, Whitworth and others have noticed, 
while not a boom, a slow, steady increase in 
production of blackberries. 

Whitworth guesses a hundred people grow 


the fruit from Clinton to Poteaii, with the vast 
majority growing an acre or less to sell at farm 
markets and roadside stands. Demand seems to 
grow greater every year, observes Don Britton, 
Pottawatomie County extension agent — if only 
because nationally blackberries have gone gour- 
met. California blackber- 
ries now sell as high as 
$ 1 .89 per cup; in contrast, 
one can still buy Okla- 
homa blackberries at farm 
stands for $1,50 to $2 a 
quart. 

Those raised on wild 
berries should know that 
tame berries are not only 
sweeter and juicier, but 
more than twice as large. 
“Everybody likes them — 
they are astounded that they are so huge,” re- 
ports Terri Downey of Baird Farms near 
StilwelL With sixteen acres of blackberries, 
Baird Farms is one of the largest blackberry 
farms in the state. Like most of its ilk, it sells 
most of its berries fresh, the sanie day they are 
picked. (Leftovers are put in Stilwell Cobblers.) 


IN THOSE DAYS THE 
BLACKBERRY 
GROWERS OF 
MCLOUD COULD 
AFFORD TO BE 
GENEROUS WITH THE 
CROP THEY 
REFERRED TO AS 
'BLACK GOLD,' 


{continued from page J3) 

ftispherries, tm blamed hot for 
them, ** Whitworths 

WHEN AND WHERE TO 
PLANT: 

Blackberries werir not cultivated 
m crop in North Ameriai imtil the 
1850s. Before that blackberry lovers 
competed with tlte birds for wild 
berries. In Oklahoma th^e are 
many native specks cf blackhernes, 
inchtding the dewljerry fKubus 
louisianusA the vines of which 
carpet roadsides^ and the wild 
blackberry (liubus trivialis)» an erect 
slmibbyphmt most pletttiftd in 
ec^tem OldahoimL With better 
mnmtained roadsides^ wild berries 
are less plcridjul than they used fi? be. 

Blackberries can be grown in all 
parts of Oklahoma. They should be 
planted m February or early March 
while stHi dormant three to four 
feet apart in renvs to eight feet 
apart. Blackberries are 
pariiatlar about soil, though they 
like welt-drained sandy loam best. 

{continued on page /6) 



View of the majestic 
entrance hallway from 
the grand hattroom of 
the Martand Mansion 


Marland Mansion Estate 
Conference Center 

L4/%I-a 1 901 Monument Road 
dC. nOlGl Ponca City 


A n elegant setting for small business retreats 
/i and Lueekend getaways. Retire in the intimate 
conference center and hotel, or stroll through the 
grand halls of the adjacent 55-room Martand 
Mansion, a masterpiece of Italian-styte architecture 
built in the 1920s for the late millionaire oilman E. W. 
Marland and his wife Lydie. 


• Resort Atmosphere 

• 35 Guest Rooms 

• Meeting Facilities 

• Group Dining Facilities 

• Listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places 


For reservations, please call: 

(405) 767-0422, or toll free, 1-800-532-7559 
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Originals & Prints Sold S ' yt :: 

• Doc Tate Nevaquaya 

• Robert Redbird • Bill Rabbit 

• John White • Plus many others 


Gallery 


304 N. Main Street, P.O. Box 249 
Cement, Oklahoma 73017 
(405)489-3381 • 1-800-291-1278 





• Originals & Prints 

• Pottery & Rugs 

• Furniture & Accents 

• Unique Gifts 

• Santa Fe and 

Rodeo Pattern 
Dinnerware 



SANTA FE 


TRADERS 


L 9300 N. May at Britton Rd. 
(405) 752-8525 



WILDWOMEN 

WILDFLOWERS 

TANKS&TEES 



SPREAD THE WORD 


a 

TANKTOPS-$9.99,T-SHIRTS-$12.99 | 

(ADD $2.50 SHIPPING AND HANDLINO ^ 

COLORS: BIACIC ASH. WHITE. RED. PURPLE. & GREEN | 

SEND ORDERS TO: | 

WILDWOMEN WILDFLOWERS ! 

418 S. /AAIN, EUFAULA, OK 7443:> I 


OR CALL: 1-800-850-0057 


I’ ’ ff. 

► c J II 


c } I 

I FEATURING OKLAHOMA’S FINEST 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
MImmI.m.,. • Mlu.li-,* • CfluCa.»l*t • Ml,||««, 

1050 EAST TAFT. SAPULPA, OK 74066 
918/227-2050 OR 800/466-1409 
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“Little kids really like them,” Downey says. “They 
want a quart for themselves.” 

Freshness, a good price, and the fodder for a him- 
ily outing are the reasons customers venture to 
Spencer’s Orchard near Harrah to pick their own 
blackberries, says Spencer’s Jean Thir>'. For the last 
two years, Spencer’s has offered intrepid pickers an 
acre and a half of blackberries and four different va- 
rieties. The grower furnishes quart boxes and sticks 
to lift up the thorny canes where the big berries hide. 

“You can pick whatever you want for $ 1 .25 a quart,” 

MCLOUD STILL CLAIMS 
TO BE THE BLACKBERRY 
CENTER OF THE WORLD. 

Thiry says. (The average family can pick eight quarts 
in an hour.) 

For those who prefer their blackberry fun a bit less 
authentic (read: rugged), McLoud hosts its annual 
blackberry festival July 4. The festival is ninety-nine 
years old and draws some ten thousand people to 
town for blackberry cobbler, fireworks, and quarts of 
berries that can be hauled home. 

One caveat: whether you pick or buy your blackber- 
ries, be sure to get them in the refrigerator as soon as 
possible and as dry as possible (do not wash the ber- 
ries). If you do wash your blackberries, there’s only two 
things to do: cook them or eat them right away. (We 
recommend the latter.) — Maura McDermott 

Spencer Farms near Harrah is open 8 a.nt. to 6 
p.tn. seven days a weeky (405) 424-3471. It grows 
both thorny and thornless varieties. Baird Farms near 
Stilwell sells blackberries at various farm standsy 
( 918) 696-7850. Betty Carter of Poteau ( a spry sev- 
enty-year-old) picks berries every morningy then sells 
them at her farm and at the Poteau Farmers Mar- 
ket on Thursday and Saturdayy (918) 647-9743. Morgan Farms is the largest grower 
in Pottawatomie County and often supplies the McLoud festivah (405) 273-621 1. For 
more about the McLoud festival, call the chamber of commerce at (405) 964-5264. 

PICKING WILD BLACKBERRIES 

T here’s more at stake than jam and cobbler. The first summer that I picked black 
berries, 1 admit, 1 went a little crazy. On our farm blackberries grow like weeds, 
mostly along the fence rows, where their thorny arms hug the barbed wire. Here and 
there where no one has mowed for a while, a great island of blackberries floats on a 
sea of prairie grass and wildflowers. The sight of so many succulent berries was more 
than 1 could resist. I set out every morning and evening and ended up picking gallons 
of the fruit. I ate all the blackberries 1 could, breakfast, lunch, and dinner, gave countless 
quarts away, provided the dessert for a large 4th of July party, and even hauled a gal- 
lon with me on the plane to Florida as a present for my parents (feeling a little like 
Granny Clampett with “vittles” as 1 stowed the berries overhead). 


(con tin tied from page 14) 

CARE: 

It is hard to kill a blackberry, 
says Whitworth. Though the 
plants pretty much take care of 
themselves, blackberries do need 
some pruning. While blackberries 
have perennial crowns and roots, 
the canes or stems that emerge 
each year are biennials — growing 
the first year, fruiting the second, 
then dying. The spent canes should 
be cut off and removed. 

The most important 
commodity for growing 
blackberries is space; blackberries 
will produce even if left 
unpruned — getting to the fruit will 
just be harder. To keep down 
weeds, it is better to mulch than 
hoe, as blackberries are shallow- 
rooted. 

Blackberries are susceptible to 
several diseases and pests; one of 
the worst is spider mites, which 
(luckily) can be controlled with a 
soap and water spray. (Whitworth 
stresses that many home growers 
never have pest problems.) The 
fertilizing and watering needs of 
blackberries are minimal; usually 
rainfall is adequate while fruit is 
filling out, hut water if the weather 
turns dry or the fruit will be small 
and seedy. 

What to expect for your effort^ 

A quart or more of berries per 
linear foot of row, according to 
Whihvorth. 

For more information on how 
to grow blackberries, ask your 
county agent for fact sheet number 
6215, home culture of blackberries, 
or fact sheet no. 6239, commercial 
blackberry' prod action. — M M 
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I became obsessed with blackberries* 
Normally hard to get out of bed, 1 rose be- 
fore the sun to pick while it was cooL 1 put 
up with hands sore from a hundred thorny 
jabs without complaint* Fingertips stained 
deep purple didn’t faze me* Why? Only 
those who have never experienced the 
taste of a completely-ripe-to-the-core 
blackberry would have to ask. It's a 
queenly taste, a rare taste, and one appar- 
ently hard to duplicate’ — in this era of ar- 
tificial fruit flavors, blackberry is strangely 
absent from cough drops and popsicles* 

Besides the culinary rewards, I found 
that 1 actually liked to pick blackberries — 
liked the challenge of it. In fact, over the 
years IVe come to view blackberry pick- 
ing less as work and more as sport* Black- 
berry picking fits both Wefofer's definition 
for sport and mine: ''an active pastime; 
recreation*’' What's more, it could be ar- 
gued that as a sport blackberry picking is 
nearly perfect: it requires real skil!, has a 
tangible reward, provides a low-impact 
workout, can be played alone or in a 
group, and is (thanks to snakes and 
thorns) dangerous enough to make it ex- 
citing. 

My basic game plan is simple* Donning 
the picker’s official uniform (long-sleeved 
shirt, long pants, gloves), I wade into a 
bramble of thorny canes, extract the jet- 
black fruit using my preferred method (on 
tiptoe, twisting and turning to reach out- 
of-reach berries) until my bowl runneth 
over, then I wade slowly out* The typical 
session ends with a visit to the first-aid kit, 
which should be stocked with tweezers 
and alcohol* ( For real sport the above can 
be attempted out of uniform — without 
gloves, sans sleeves, in short shorts.) 

Of course the entire exercise is for 
naught if one has failed to learn to distin- 
guish a ripe blackberry at maximum fruc- 
tose level from the semi-tart, not-quite- 
ripe berry. My two quality tests? Color 
(ripe blackberries are black as a black hole, 
all red has disappeared, even from the un- 
derside) and pull (a ripe berry all but falls 
off the stem)* 

The reward — berries melting in your 
mouth while the mourning doves coo and 
the coyotes yelp and the sun rises to ripen 
yet another batch of berries for tomorrow* 
In what other sport do they allow you to 
eat during the game? — ^MM 




KBIEGER' 


CHRONOM^TRES SUISSES 



KREEGER CHRONOGRAPH WITH PULSOMETER 
Certified Swiss Chronometer by Controk Offidel Suisse Des Chmometres. 
Individually tested for 16 days. In addition to the standard time and date, this 
chronograph also offers a Fulsometer for checking pulse rate and a stop watch for 
checking elapsed time. Curved sapphire crystal bade provides for fascinating view of 
the automatic self-winding movement In ISkt gold and stainless steel. 
lOOM water resistance. Strap and bracelet versions available. Made in Switzerland. 



Oklahoma’s exclusive Krieger dealer. 
Award-winning design jewelry 12 months interest free, WAC. 


7101 N. May Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 73116 (405) 840-5855 
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THE AMERICAN 
LEGION HUT IN 
TAHLEQUAH 
TRANSFORMS EVERY 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
INTO MISS NELLIE'S 
STAGE COACH DEPOT, 
PEOPLED WITH 
HOOTCHIE-COOTCHIE 
GIRLS, OUTLAWS, 
CARD SHARPS, 
UPSTANDING 
CITIZENS, EVEN THE 
FIFTEEN-YEAR’OLD 
WILL ROGERS. 


TALES OF 
TAHLEQUAH, LT 



Laurette Willis portrays no Irish homesteader 
niid two other characters the otie- woman 
play. Great Women of the Frontier, 
performed weekly in Tahlequak 


I n 1985, New York actress Laurette 
Willis was already tired of the imper' 
sonal cattle calls of Broadway when she 
came to visit friends who lived in a little 
town with a funny name: Tahlequah. 
(She pronounced it ""ta-LEE-kwa”) 
There, something about the rolling green 
hills and bucolic atmosphere hooked up 
with something within Willis. “1 
thought, This feels like home/ ” 

When she moved to Tahlequah (pop. 
10,000) from New York (pop. 10 miL 
lion), Willis thought she was giving up 
acting forever. During the last couple of 
years, however, some of the attributes 
that put Tahlequah, capital of the 
Cherokee Nation, on the roster of the 
book The 100 Best Small Towns in 
America — cultural diversity, good 
schools, and lots of pretty scenery — 
have helped Willis relaunch her career. 
Her acting company, Dovetale ProduC’ 
tions, specializes in bringing Cherokee 
and pioneer history to life — packaging 


H oil Jay ^liopplna a little easier this 
year for nearly 150,000 Vern Important 

Holliday 

Readers. AJverUse your retail, mail order or specialty 

— — 

OllFT 

gifts in OUakoma Today sNovemker/Decemker 'Q4 
Holiday GiftGiiide. Calltodayforraks &infonnation: 

(405)521.2496 / (800)777-1793. 

J/^urry! Space Reservation Closes August 13! 



\ hililit'jiiioiiH rif riiil ufiiriiti 
kamrinu nm liitihiriral 
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> 111 phhi;>rnjib 

Induin' il \mr fiiwlK' »r rtmljirE 

Hi'nliTti Pitlilii'aliitih 
r.O. llo\:!IO!<MillwntiT.IIK(IOIII 

Mioo- 749 -;i:tr)!i 
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it for students and carloads of tourists 
who come to float and fish in the nearby 
scenic Illinois River. 

Case in point: This summer *s Old 
West Whodunit Dinner Theater drama- 
tizes the story of the payments made to 
members of the Cherokee tribe after the 
sale and opening of the Cherokee Out- 
let. On June 4, 1894, a heavily armed 
railroad coach carried suitcases filled 
with $1 million in cash from a bank in 
Kansas. (Outlaws from Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, were staked out along the ru- 
mored route.) Over the next two weeks, 
as treasurer Emmett Starr paid out an 
average of $360 to every Cherokee man, 
woman, and child, a ''winner-takes-all 
carnival atmosphere” prevailed as bill 
collectors, legitimate and otherwise, 
whiskey peddlers, gamblers, and sales- 
men descended on the town. 

In Willis*s production, the American 
Legion Hut inTahlequah transforms ev- 
ery Saturday night into Miss Nellie’s 


Stage Coach Depot, peopled with 
hootchie-cootchie girls, outlaws, card 
sharps, upstanding citizens, even the fif- 
teen-year-old Will Rogers, visiting from 
Ciaremore. The show, written by Willis, 
blends mystery, history, and comedy 
with stage stop chow: cornbread and 
beans, blueberry cobbler, and poke 
salad is included in the $12 ticket. 

On Monday nights, Willis performs 
her one-woman show. Great Women of 
the Frontier^ at the Cherokee Heritage 
Center amphitheater in Tahlequah. 
Tickets are $6 for adults, $4 for children. 

The Old West mystery runs Saturday 
nights through September 3; for more 
information, call Dovetale Productions 
at (918) 458-1800, For Great Women of 
the Frotitierf call the Cherokee Heritage 
Center at (918) 456-6007. 

Looking ahead , i n October W illis will 
stage a play based on a Cherokee mur- 
der trial in the old Cherokee National 
Capitol. — BP 


GIANT 

4-Man Inflatable Boat 

With OUTBOARD MOTOR 

$167 

CALL FAEE 7 DAYS A WEEK 


As part of an advertisfng test. United 
Pacific Freight will send the above boat 
and motor to anyone who reads and 
responds to this test within the next 30 
days. All boats are brand new, packed in 
original shipping cartons. Constructed of 
double thick, hi-density fabric, (Lot-Z 26), 
resistant to abrasion, sunlight, salt & oil. 
Four separate air chambers for extra 
safety, with self locking safety valves, oar 
locks bow lifting 8. towing har^dle and is 
approximately 9 1/2' long. All boats are 
recommended for ocean and fresh water. 
Limited quanb^. Rrsl come, first served * 
LIMIT - 3 boats per address (no 
exceptions). II your order is received 
within the next 10 days, you will receive 
FREE, a hand/foot inflator/deflator. Add 
S9 handling and crating for each boat 
requested: United Pacific Freight pays all 
shippirig. All boats are accompanieo with 
a UFETIME GUARANTEE that they must 
perform 100% or you may return your 
boat for a complete refund, ^nd 
appropriate sum to: Dept. 173 United 
Pacific Freight , 16135 Leadwefl St., Van 
Nuys, CA. 91406. For fastest service 
order by Visa or Master Card. 

CALL FREE 

1-800-637-6013 

DEPT. 173 

KAVI TOUR ORtOIT OARD fllAOY VlaA i UC 


ENTERPRISE 
SQUARE, USA 



Come Visit a 
Fantastic Electronic 
Wonderland: 

Talking Elevator! Video Games! 
Fun! 60,000 Sq, Ft.! Excitement! 

• Pick a job and be on live video! 

• See a funny robot talk in a donut shop! 

• Computers critique your simulations! 

• Feel the power of the slock market 

Open Year Round! 

2501 L Memorial Rd. OKC 
Just 2 miles west of 1-35 
(405)425^5030 



Bar-B?Que ServedHere 


' _ 

4/ OKLMK AIA 

y qtvvvy 


^ hey have names like EtheFs, Leo*s i 


S' 


Slick's. They use plastic tabteware,^iv^V> 
spongy white bread and are a far sight less 
than elegant. Out as every fan of barbecue 
knows, they're also an excellent reason to call 
Oklahoma home. 

You can read about somei^f Oklahoma's 
favorite 8-B-Q spots by ordering a back-copy 
of Oklahoma Today Feb. 1989 Issue. $5. 

To order your back irtsiic, please use the 
order form and envelope inside the back cover. 


ReUrement & Vacation Property 
on heantiful Lake Eufaula 


Enjoy many of our outstanding 
features in southeast 
Oklahoma, over 600 miles of 
shoreline, spectacular views, 
and clear blue waters! 

For free property guide or info, please caB C^IS) 484-2320 or 452-3900 



REAL ESTATE CO. 

Route 1, Box50-0k4 
Eufaula, OK74432 
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Blessed with 
yfH ot a single natural 
Within its borders, Okla- 
homa has more than its shar^ 
of wind. And now that we have 
more man-made lakes than 
any other state, gusty Okla- 
y homa has become a < 
/> sailor’s mecca. ^ 




-1 Jin\ 


I-..':' 


I! i[[lEy PHELPS 

.. PHllIIGyPHYByilMMyEVINS 

I t is the first official race of the sailing season at Lake 
Hefner for the Oklahoma City Boat Club, a nd everyone 
is antsy. At the starling line, boats circle with sails high, 
like sharks with white dorsal fins, looking for wind. On this 
uncharacteristic Oklahoma day, scarcely a breeze blows. 
When the wind does appear, it announces itself as dark 
fingerlike projections on the water. '^Here conies the 
wind,” says skipper Joe Rigsby to his crew, nodding to the 
south. “Okay, let's come about,” 

His command sets off a flurry of action on board. With 
one hand, Rigsby adjusts the tiller of the boat; with his 
other, he pulls a sheet (or line) to move the jib (or front 


sail) to the opposite side of the Catalina 27. His wife, Jane, 


eases the j ib arou n d the front of the mast, and crew mem- 


ber Wendell Steward unfurls the opposite sheet. “Fifty 


seconds... thirty seconds,” calls crew member Rick Brasiel, 


counting down to the starting flag. 



The race begins^ but the Rigsbys* twenty-seven- footer fails to 
reach the gust. Another Catalina is more lucky. “He just got up 
there in that edge,” Rigsby laments. “We’re going to have trouble 
catching him. Boy, look at him haul!” A shorter boat draws along 
the windward (closest to the wind) side of the boat. “They’re try- 
ing to take our wind,” says Rigsby, moving the tiller to pull the 
boat away from the interloper. 

In a few minutes, most of the sailboats have dropped in speed 
from about six knots (roughly seven miles per hour) to less than 
two. They are scattered like rubber duckies on the bathtub flat 
surface of Lake Hefner as their skippers look for the smallest flicker 
of wind. “It’s getting a little slick out there,” says Joe Rigsby. "'Rose- 
bud gambled to try to get the air, and look where they are (dead 
in the water). What do you think — try to sail into the wind 
through this slick, or tack? If we can get to that puff, we’ve made 


the right choice.” 

It is not meant to be. Alone, in the middle of the slick, the boat 
barely moves, its sails drooping. From the radio in the cabin, Elvis 
sings, “I get so lonely 1 could die.” The crew grows quiet. Minutes 
pass. A small gust fills the sails briefly, only to slip away again. For 
the next hour and a half, the wind ebbs and flows; the more time 
that elapses between breezes, the more conscious everyone be- 
comes of even the smallest puff. It is like a low-scoring ball game 
when no one seems able to get on base — even a single starts to look 
real gcx)d. 

One comfort for the crew: no one else on the lake is faring any 
better. The Rigsby crew, in fact, will go on to win the handicap race 
(boats of different sizes given time handicaps), creeping across the 
finish line as the official cannon booms. “That was a good move, 
picking that wind down along that shoreline,” Brasiel would say 
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Three baatSi mid-regatta. This is the dawawindt or leewardt kg of the 
race, what sailors call a '"run. ” 7 Vo strategies for sailing a run: 
Position the spinnaker at a forty-fjve degree angle (“jibing'*} that 
maximizes wind speed and sail in a curved, not straight, line or sail 
to with sails full tilt 



wind blows eight months out of the year — April through Novem- 
ber, months in which the mercury can also be counted on to top 
70 degrees most afternoons. Here one finds more lakes than any 
other state save Minnesota^ — smooth man-made affairs that of- 
ten let a sailor drive a boat trailer right into the water. 




later. The rest goes unsaid: If ottly there had been more of it.. 

Wind, you see, is the sailor's gold bullion. With it he can go most 
anywhere; without it his ship lies idle. You will not hear a sailor 
curse a windy day^ — no matter the physical discomfort, no mat- 
ter if the wind blows so strong as to force his boat into safe har- 
bor; rather, you will most likely see him go in search of wind as if 
hunting for gold — for sailing is a fever of another sort, ^*Today it 
was hunt the wind,” Steward said later to no one in particular. 

And it is not disappointment you hear in his voice, but the ring 
of a challenge taken. 


MADE FOR SAILING 

I f one were to go in search of the perfect environment for rac- 
ing sailboats, he would have no need to look farther than Olda- 
homa. Here some of the country's strongest and most consistent 




Sailing lakes can be compared to golf courses, with layout af- 
fecting the play. Hefner, for example, is a round lake on high 
ground where the wind blows unimpeded. Keystone Reservoir is 
long and narrow with surrounding bluffs that produce a chan- 
neling effect for the wind. Grand Lake winds through valleys, and 
so the wind shifts along the way. Lake Ooiogah runs southwest 
to northeast — ^the path of prevailing winds. Lake Texoma is big 
enough to churn up good-sized waves with strong winds and long 
enough that one can sail more than twenty miles without turn- 
ing around. "People ask me, 'Where do you sail in Oklahoma?' 
But it's easier getting into the water here than on the coast,” says 
Bill Bond, whose Tulsa home is fifteen minutes from Keystone 
Lake. "You can put a boat in the water here. On the coast you have 
to be in a club that has a hoist or dolly.” 

Bond has competed twice in the Olympic trials in the Finn (fif- 
teen-foot, single-handed) class and crewed in the Catalina 22 
Nationals as well as the J24 North American Championships {the 
number indicates the foot length of the boat). "We learn how to 
race boats here, and we can go anywhere,” says Bond, 

Steve Humphrey of Guthrie, who has competed in the 
America's Cup and in Olympic campaigns, cites the number of 
good sailing days to be had in Oklahoma, pointing out that to get 
good at sailing — -as in any sport — one has to practice. And with 
sailing, that requires wind. "People on the East Coast only get to 
sail a few months because of weather, and the wind is fickle. Okla- 
homa is in the top five windy states with an average of thirteen to 
fourteen knots a day.” 

It is a different experience than, say, ocean sailing. But the dif- 
ferences are usually to Oklahoma's credit: "At sea, ten- to twelve- 
foot waves generate tremendous power and wear on you,” says 
former national champion Mark Foster of Oklahoma City. "Here 
you might get a three- or four- foot wave. At 
sea, currents may be four to six knots; if 
you' re sailing against it at three knots, 
you're going backwards. Here there is 
virtually no current. And whereas at 
sea you might be several miles from 
safe harbor, here the greatest fetch 
(shore to shore miles) is four or five 
miles, so you don't have far to go if a 
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storm comes up.” Even better, there's not a crust of salt to wash 
off your body when you get back on solid ground. 

NUMERO UNO 

M ark Foster may be the best in a state blessed with an abun- 
dance of great sailors. The U,S. Men's Sailing Champion in 
198], Foster was a member of the U.S, Sailing Team from 1976 
to 1980 in the Flying Dutchman class, missing the Olympics 
because of the U.S. boycott. He was on the ]24 team that won 
the 1990 World Championships in Ireland* Foster is regularly 
invited to sail with crews in Europe and [apan — expenses paid. 
But he more frequently sails the lakes of Oklahoma. 

Born in Ponca City, he began sailing in Texas by '‘hanging 
around until I got invited to sail.” He put in forty to fifty hours 
a week practicing, mostly alone in small boats* “Most good sail- 
ors start in small boats because mistakes are so glaring, and you 
go swimming (a lot),” he says with a laugh. 

Besides sailing, Foster took gymnastics — eventually intimi- 
dating opponents by sailing without using the tiller while do^ 
ing a handstand, A high school algebra teacher who sailed \n- 
terested him in geometry by showing him on the chalkboard 
why boats a certain distance apart are affected differently by a 
wind shift, “That put in a theoretical world what Td experi- 
enced in a physical world,” says Foster* “Sailing is pure science: 
a little bit physics, hydrodynamics, aerodynamics, calculus, and 
meteorology,” And for some, a bit of the extrasensory* Foster 
can anticipate a wind change with his ear. Wind increases cre- 
ate pressure differences that he can sense like a driver at Indy 
can see a nut on a turn at 220 mph. It is called seat of the pants 
sailing, intuition — like a blind man knowing the difference 
between a five, ten, or twenty dollar bill* His ear may give him 
an edge on other sailors, but Foster insists that ninety-five 
percent of racing is how well you prepare before you leave the 
dock — physically and mentally: Boat and crew preparation, 
weather check. “A race lasts only one to two hours,” says Fos- 
ter. “You spend three hours in advance for every hour of rac- 
mg. 

Dennis Jowaisas, who has crewed for Foster, sails solo fre- 
quently in a fourteen-foot Sunfish — among the smallest of, sail- 
boats. Yet Jowaisas's routine is not so different from that of cap- 
tains who sail the forty-foot beauties that grace Lake Texoma and 
Grand Lake (boats so big they are ocean -fit and capable of dou- 



bling as homes). Jowaisas begins with monitoring weather re- 
ports and the horizon. He checks all lines (ropes, in landlubber 
terms), then the gear bag (gloves, sun screen, wet shoes or san- 
dals, screwdriver and wrench, plastic clips to hold the sail to the 
spar, different lengths of one-eighth-inch line for situations that 
requiring tying). He makes sure he has the plug and port cov- 
ers for the hull. After securing pins and shackles that hold on 
the blocks for the lines, he puts the boat into the water, secures 
it to the beach, and mounts the mast and sail. He makes sure all 
the sheets, plugs, and covers are in proper place, then ties stop- 
per knots in all lines so that, should he let go, they won't run all 
the way through the blocks. He ties the centerboard {removable 
keel) so that it canT be separated, puts on a life jacket, checks 
the ^vind again, and plans how he'll leave the beach* 

For single-handed boats in particular, physical condition- 
ing is important. Bond, a swimmer in high school and college, 
who qualified for the last three Olympic trials, lifts weights and 
rides a mountain bike — his strong quadriceps help him main- 
tain control as he is leaning out over the boat, Steve Humphrey 
mountain bikes to improve his sailing. He sailed in a 1982 
Olympic trial campaign, and he advises and works as an alter- 
nate crewman for Norman resident Walt Hedrick's Olympic 
campaign. Having sailed in two of sailing's most prestigious 
international events, the 1985 Admirafs Cup in Cowes, En- 
gland, and the 1987 America's Cup trials in Australia, 
Humphrey brings valuable experience in crew preparation to 
Hedrick's upstart campaign. 

’H RH[[ linHNLY OinO IWO HOUR]. 

YOUiPENDIKRifHOURilK 

nOVRNCHOREVtRYHOUROFRRCIHG.' 

— Mark Foster, world champion sailor 

Hedrick's crew sails nights and half a day Wednesday and 
Sunday at Lake Hefner, developing the team coordination 
necessary to maximize boat speed* In addition to continually 
shifting body position, each crew member has controls that 
require complementary adjustments. If the helmsman, for 
example, decides to increase power because of waves, he might 
ease the cable to straighten the mast, indicating the change to 
another crew member, who might need to adjust the sails ac- 
cordingly. It is like shifting gears, except that it involves ev- 
eryone on board* Hedrick's crew practices roll -tacking, chang- 
ing direction by shifting weight and sails with little tiller, mini- 
mizing drag, and producing a fanning effect that propels the 
boat forward* “You're always changing something,” says 
Hedrick, “If not, you're not doing it right*” To make those 
changes second nature, the crew swaps positions, becoming 
sensitive to each role* To qualify for the Olympic trials, Hedrick’s 

A thirteen- foot laser class boat sails htto the "wt” slips at the 
Oklahoma Q'ty Beaf Club at Lake Hefner. Some 160 boats are moored 
i;i the water; 140 more, on land in the '"trailer fleeC 
(continued on page 27) 
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OK BOAT CLUBS 

“/^^nce you’ve been bitten by 
the sailing bug,** says OKC 
Boat Ciub member Walt Kendall, 
“you like to join a club just to have 
Others to communicate with*” 
(Kendall admittedly has a bad case: 
each of the four members of his 
family has sailboats of their own; 
Kendall just bought a fifth.) 

The second big impetus for dub 
membership is as an outlet for or- 
ganized racing. Clubs like the OKC 
Boat Club own race committee 
boats in common and host a regu- 
lar schedule of races — at all levels of 
competition* The OKC Boat Club 
also maintains a clubhouse and 
docks* 

Fees can range from $35 to $400 
a year. Private clubs are pricier than 
public associations, but most are far 
from closed societies. The OKC 
Boat Club, for instance, welcomes 
non -member sailors in its races 
(only dub members, however, can 
win trophies)* 

Where to find them: 

FORT GIBSON RESERVOIR 
Tsa-La-Gi Yacht Club, 
Wagoner, (918) 357-3384 
GRAND LAKE 
Grand Catalina 22 Fleet, 

(918) 743-5965 
Grand Lake Sailing Club, 

(918) 336-3086 

Grand Lake Yacht Squadron, 

(918)747-3750 

KAWLAKE 

Indian Nation Sailing 

Association, Kaw City, 

(405) 762-3589 
KEYSTONE LAKE 
Windy crest Sailing Club, 
Mannford, (918) 744-8803 
LAKE HEFNER 
Central OK Sailing 
Association, OKC, 

(405) 720-1001 
OKC Boat Club, OKC, 

(405) 752-9597 
LAKEOOLOGAH 
Spindrift Sailing Club, 

Oologah, (918) 582-1171 
LAKE THUNDERBIRD 
Thunderbird Sailing Club, 
Norman, (405) 329-0555 
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CHALLENGING 
SAILING'S EXCLUSIVE 
REPUTATION. 

S ailing as the common man's 
water sport* Too far-fetched? 
Maybe not* Last year, the U*S. 
Sailing Association recognized 
Community Oklahoma on the 


W*A*T.H.R., a community sailing 
outreach program based in Okla- 
homa City, as the outstanding 
new sailing program in the na- 
tion. 

The surprise? Where the group 
chose to look for its sailors* 

On the W-A*T*E.R. targeted dis- 
advantaged youth, as well as the 
physically and mentally disabled. It 
didn't turn others away, but prides 
itself on the fact that 70 percent of 
its first 1 93 sailors were at-risk 
youth. 

How successful a sailor does 
such a candidate make? Consider 
this: the entire class returned as 
instructors. Three are now em- 
ployed in the marine industry. 
Three other students earned five- 


day educational trips. 

An admitted ne*er-do-weU as a 
youngster, Rob Berg (the man be- 
hind the organ nation) has bigger 
plans, too: A sailing team of twenty 
students from seven Oklahoma 
City- area high schools has been as- 
sembled with plans to compete 
nationally in 1995. (The first Okla- 
homa high school regatta was held 
Memorial Day weekend.) Berg has 
also trained disabled students to 
sail with hopes of fielding a team 
in the 1995 World Special Olym- 
pics. 

Berg's students learn practical 
applications of science and math: 
the aerodynamic similarities be- 
tween wings and sails; the geomet- 
ric angles in plotting courses. In 


shore drills, students pretend to be 
boats and winds, walking at differ- 
ent angles, simulating sailing situ- 
ations — part of the strategy of tap- 
ping kinesthetic, visual, and audi- 
tory avenues to learning. 

In Berg's program for the dis- 
abled, paraplegics learn how to 
load, unload, and secure them- 
selves; the hearing impaired, how 
to communicate with hand signals 
to facilitate crew work. The pro- 
gram also trains people to sail with 
the handicapped. 

Beginning lessons are $80. 
Those who can't pay the applicable 
tuition work it off vrilh commu- 
nity service. "No one is turned 
away,” promises Berg* 

— Terry Phelps 
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(continued from page 24) 

Boat captain Rudy Nieves, right, oversees a crew member trimming 
the sails on a sunset cruise CThis is a pretty' plain sunset for Lake 
Hefner,** says an OKC boat club member). The wind is blowing across 
the beam, and the boat is sailing in what sailors call a ''reach.** 

crew must accumulate sufficient points from winning regattas 
around the country. Competitive sailing, says Hedrick, is “a posi- 
tive addiction, a total involvement — ^you immerse yourself in it.” 
Of course, not every sailor races. Still if there are two boats on the 
lake, says Janie Davis, one of Hedrick’s back-up crew, you can 
count on one thing: they’re watching each other. 

LEARNING THE BASICS 

F or beginners, whether old or young, it takes about thirty 
hours to really get the hang of sailing, according to Rob Berg, 
who was all but raised on the water and has taught dozens of nov- 
ices to sail. One of the beautiful truths of sailing is that one is al- 
most never too old to learn. One of the great myths: that only the 
wealthy sail. “There’s the perception that it’s a bunch of rich folks,” 
says Buddy Kidd, commodore of the OKC Boat Club. “But the 
reality is we’ve got a plumber, a teacher, a fireman, a 
policeman.. .We do have a millionaire or two, but they’re out here 
on work day with a hammer and nail like everyone else.” 

That said, it should be added that sailing may be picked up 
quickly, but it can take years to master. Gary and Carol Sander’s 
five-person crew, one of the best on Lake Hefner, has been sailing 
together for four years. During the off season, the members gather 
and watch America’s Cup videos. Watching them trim the nine 
hundred square feet of sails (positioning them for the best rela- 
tion to the wind) is like watching Edgar Cruz tune a guitar. Not 
only in harmony on their twenty- eight- foot Viking sloop. Wing 
Songy the crew sings together in a madrigal choir. 

It is not unusual, in fact, for sailing to become a family affair — 
bringing different skill levels together on the same boat. Sander 
sailed frequently with his daughter when she was a child, and she 
grew up to compete twice in the women’s world keelboat cham- 
pionships. Greg Thomas, another Hefner sailor, has three boys, 
ages three to eleven, who fall more under the spell of sailing with 
each passing year. Already the three-year-old’s vocabulary is 
sprinkled with sailing lingo (his preschool buddies drive pretend 
trucks, he practices backing his imaginary boat trailer into the wa- 
ter). Meanwhile Thomas’s oldest son has shown signs of becom- 
ing a fearless racer; observes Thomas: 
'It won’t be long before instead of, 
‘Can I have the car keys?’ he says, 
‘Can I have the boat?’ ” 

The thrill of watching a child 
complete a clean tack or trium- 
phantly haul a sail down in heavy 
wind is a sight that will touch 

This winch makes it unnecessary 
to tie the rope down after the sails 
are trimmed. Adding one to your 
sailboat will cost $500 to $700. 
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the most loyal landlubber. One needn’t sail long, either, to appre- 
ciate a good wind, a beautiful boat, and the unwritten law that says 
any boat is capable of beating another — on the right day. It takes 
more time to understand what siren it is that the sailor hears. Not 
one day. But day after day. Year after year. And in this instance, it 
can help to remember that sailing is, after all, the stuff that litera- 
ture is made of — man against man, against nature, against him- 
self, as they teach in English classes — epitomized in stories like The 
Old Man and the Sea and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

The Egyptians were sailing at least as early as 6000 B.C., cruis- 
ing the Nile under square sails made of papyrus. Once sails were 
the stuff Biblical scrolls were made of. Now the sails are most of- 
ten made of dacron or nylon, and hulls are usually fiberglass. Tech- 
nology has changed the equipment, but the allure of sailing re- 
mains unchanged. 

“There’s magic in it,” Melville says of sailing in Moby Dick _ 

And we’d have to agree. IE 


Writer Terry Phelps last wrote on mountain biking in the March- 
April 1 994 issue; photographer Tommy Evans lives in The Village. 



GETTING THERE 

Originally an Italian gondola race, a regatta has come to mean a series 
of races (usually five) held over the course of a weekend. Oklahoma has a 
national reputation for hosting fair, precise races — largely because of Steve 
Taylor, a senior race official recognized this year by U.S. Sailing as judge 
emeritus, an honor given to only seven officiab in the country. (Taylors 
home club has benefited from his fifty years of officiating: the OKC Boat 
Club fuis hosted the Prince of Wales, the O-Day National Championships, 
and the U.S. Youth Festival.) 

Oklahoma races range from the highly competitive, like the prestigious 
Mallory Cup scheduled at luike Hefner this fall, to the Arcadia Centerboard 
Open, a charity event in which one boat with a young aew reminded an 
onlooker of the nursery rhyme, "Rub-a-dub-dub, Three Men in a Tub. ** 

UPCOMING RACES INCLUDE: 


July 23-24 T-Bird Open, Lake 
Thunderbird 

July 30-31 Passageway, Lake 
Hefner 

Aug. 6-7 Arcadia Centerboard 
Open, Lake Arcadia 

Aug. 13-14 Women*sOpen, 
Lake Keystone 

Aug. 20-21 Junior Regatta, Kaw 
Lake 

Aug. 27-28 Centerboard Open, 
Lake Hefner 

Sept. 10 MS Charity Regatta, 


Lake Keystone 

Sept. 10 Arrowhead Cup, Grand 
Lake 

Sept. 17-18 Fall Open, Kaw 
Lake 

Sept. 24 Turtle Fest Lasers, Lake 
Thunderbird 

Sept. 21-25 Mallory Cup, Lake 
Hefner 

Sept. 24-25 Long Distance 
Classic, Grand Lake 

Sept. 24-25 Catalina 22 State 
Championships, Keystone Lake 
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Completing the Circle 



BY JEANNE M. DEVLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID FITZGERALD 


ennard Strickland was nine years old when he bought his 
first piece of Native American art: a little Acee Blue Eagle 
C/ purchased in his hometown of Muskogee at Nettie 
Wheeler*sThunderbird Indian Shop, a one-time Indian art landmark 
and a favorite stop on Strickland's outings to the neighborhood pic- 
ture show with his younger brother and sister. 

That art transaction was a turning point for the 
Norman scholar. '‘Nothing could have been more 
embarrassing to a sophisticated nine- year-old,” 
observes Strickland, "than being seen with his little 
brother and sister on a city street.” 

Such moments were a common indignity in 
Strickland's young world; owning a piece of art 
somehow made them bearable. Becoming an art collector 
thrust him into a new and larger world, an art circle, if you 
will, a term that may conjure up images of celebrities, white 
wine in hand, hobnobbing with artists at chichi art open- 
ings in New York's Greenwich Village, but that, Striddand 
says, has much more to do with the natural circle of cre- 
ativity. "Artists create works that are designed to say 
something,” he expiains. "Often they are saying 




Exhibit co-curator Rennard Strickland of Norman among the Native American 
textiles^ baskets, and artifacts that are his collecting passion (he also collects classic 
movie posters). From the exhibit, clockwise from top: Corn Dance by Nardsco 
Abeyeta, Navajo; Choctaw storage basket; and Eastern Cherokee woven rattle, all 
from the collection of Senator and Mrs. David Boren (the rattle is a particular 
favorite of the senator); and Velvet Shirt Kachina and Deer Kachina by Pat Lanza, 
Hopi, collection of Dr. David G. Woods. 
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couldn’t collect everything so I 

DECIDED TO FOCUS ON THE CONTEMPORARY.’ 

— Ann Alspaugh 


From the exhibit, The Coming Out of Four Bears by 
Benjamin Harjo, Jr., Semmole-Shawnee; bottom left, 
Cheyenne cradkboard by Charlotte Lumpmouse, both from 
the Howard B. Alspaugh Trust collection. 



something about their culture and their life — some- 
thing they desperately want someone to hear ” 

If the circle is working correctly, the artist creates 
and shares what he has created with someone else. If 
he is to share his best work, however, chances are he 
will not be painting just on Sundays or after hours but 
full time, all the time — like any serious careerist Given 
the economics of living in the U.S., even in Oklahoma, 
this would be all but impossible could the artist not 
sell his work “The collector/’ says Strickland, “is a very 
important part of the circle — he is who the artist 
hopes to sell {his creation ) to. The existence of the collector makes 
it possible for an artist to sustain him or herself.” 

That fact of life is why Strickland discredits the conventional 
wisdom, which holds that Oklahoma has always had great Native 
American artists and never great Native American art coliectors — 
it simply goes against the laws of art. Whether it was Oscar 
Jacobson who patronized the Kiowa Five in Norman in the 1920s, 
the late Fred Schonwald of Oklahoma City who championed 
Oscar Howe and Dick West in the 1960s, or Oklahoma City col- 

Oklahoma City collector Ann Alspaugh focuses on contemporary Native 
American art, including paintings by Mike Larsen (right on wall), Ben- 
jamin Harjo, jr. ( thafs a series ofHarjo miniatures against the back wall), 
and the late Mirac Creepingbear. Alspaugh's collection also includes 
lithographs by R. C. Gorman and Fritz Scholder (TC. Cannon 's teacher in 
the Sixties) and sculpture by Allan Houser and Red Earth award winner 
Bill Prokopiof (that*s one of his in the background on the pedestal). 
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'OW DID WE GET A COLLECTION? SIMPLE. 



ONE DAY WE BOUGHT FORTY PIECES.’ 


— Russ Walker 



From the exhihkt Medicine 
Bundles by Dick Westy Cheyennej the 
Russ and Kathy Walker collection. 


lector Ann Alspaugh who at last count had bought six Benjamin 
Haijo, Jr. miniatures in the last four years (not to mention any 
number of his larger canvases), Oklahoma has always had its cob 
lectors — maybe not always as many as artists would like, but in- 
deed periods of plenty. 

In fact, Oklahoma in the fifty years following the emergence of 
the Kiowa Five on the art scene in the 1920 s, says Strickland, more 
resembled Dublin in the age of Joyce, Paris in the age of Impres- 
sionism, and New York in the time of Abstract Expressionism than 
a rural backwater. “It was a period of great artistic foment,’’ says 
Strickland with a nostalgic sigh. 

It was the wonderful give and take between artists and collec- 
tors of that half century that Strickland and Tom Toperzer, di- 
rector of the Fred Jones Jr. Art Museum in Norman, were trying 
to recreate when they decided to co -curate an art exhibition that 
would feature pieces from Oklahoma collections of Native Ameri- 
can art. “We set out to show the kinds of relationships that have 
existed between artists and collectors,” says Strickland, as well as 
the works that have emerged from them, like the collage Pablita 
Velarde, a Santa Clara artist, created for collector Fred Schonwald. 

The result is Sharing the Heritage: Opening the Circle of Cre- 

Kathyand Russ Walker of Oklahoma City wake each morning to a home 
filled with paintings by Woody Crumbo, Oscar HowCy Allan Houser j 
Monroe Tsatoke^ AlMomadayy and Acee Blue Eagle. The mural over their 
fireplace is a Jerome Tiger (their first purchase was a Tiger stickball player 
that Kathy gave Russ as a present); in the backgrounds a Doug Hyde 
sculpture of a Hopi woman. 
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Kathy Walker's personal favorite in her family's collection is a series of drawings by the late Caddo-Kiowa artist T.C Cannon, which normally hang in 
the entry of her home. That wall is blank now becatiseamtors tapped the drawings for the exhibition, as they did this Cannon painting. Red Tipi Warrior. 


ator and Collector, which opened at the Fred Jones Jr. Art Mu- 
seum in June. Designed to change the way people think about art 
collecting (at least Native American art collecting) in Oklahoma, 
the exhibition features not art singular but art plural~in other 
words, collector’s collections. The ten collectors chosen to con- 
tribute to Sharing the Heritage were not picked, Strickland says, 
because they had a great piece of art or two the world needed to 
see but because they had solid art collections filled with pieces of 
art that would be illuminating seen together (most collectors con- 
tributed twenty to thirty pieces). Whether it is the Choctaw bas- 
kets of Senator David and Molly Boren of Seminole, the contem- 
porary Bob Haozous sculptures of Dr. Ed Wade and Carol 
Haralson of Tulsa (Haozous is Allan Houser’s son), or Ann 
AJspaugh’s R,C, Gorman from the artist’s rug period^ — the show 
provides a chance to see paintings, rugs, pottery, and sculpture that 
may never before have been seen in public. 

Strickland and Toperzer are so confident of their concept and 
its appeal to the art-going public, they have already scheduled a 
sequel exhibit for 1996. 

Strickland’s secret agenda? 'Td like this to be the first step in 
some of these collections becoming public collections — that’s the 
next step in collecting for Oklahoma." W. 



GETTING THERE 

Sharing the Heritage: Amencan Indian Art continues through September 
11 on the University of Oklahoma campus at the Fred Jones Jr. Museum 
of Art, 410 West Boyd Street, Norman, OK 73019, (405) 325-3272. 
Admission is free. A catalog of the exhibition is available for $25 from the 
museum. Museum summer hours (through August 22) are noon to 4 
Tuesday through Sunday; the museum is dosed Mondays and 
university holidays. During SummerWind, the OU Fine Arts Festival 
that runs July 1-10 on campus, the mtiseum will he open 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. except July 4, when the museum will dose at 6 p.m. 
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ANOTHER LEGAL THRILLER by William Bertiltardt I 

Like aUyoungstru^litjg %mterst Harold Ahrams longs to seehisjuime in print, Alt he 
needs is the right eon met. ^ ' 

AS MANY HANNAHS AS YOU WANT by Dion CittHs Regan V 

Jacob Riley’s father's shoes never looked sobig as he tried to fill them on September 

16, 1 $93. A children's story. ‘ ^ 

MODERN HISTORY by Gordon Weaver VIS 

Fora wehbehind-the^ears freshman in the 1950s, knowing a senior offered reliable 
glimpse into the future. 

DAUGHTER OF THE MOON by Janet Peery X 

Wir/i a grandmother like the dreamy Pye Tee around^ a househoUi reeling from grief 
CO uld only become more confrtsed a nd lost Right? 

I I 
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Another Legal Thriller 

Like all young struggling writes, Harold Abrams longs to see 
his name in print All he needs is the right contact. 


By William Bernhardt 

William Bernhardt of Tulsa made his debut as a novelist with 
Primary fusticct d suspeme thnlkr set in Oklahoma that 
became a national bestseller. Since 1986 Bernhardt 
has been a friat lawyer at HalL Estill Hardwick, Gable, 

* Golden, and Nelson. 


A s soon ais the light turned green, and, not a moment 
before, Hardld Abrams crossed Park Avenue with his 
baby carefully cradled in his arms. Perhaps he was being 
overcautious; frankly, he didn't care. The precious little bundle 


he carried was more important to him than anything else on 
earth* He would take no chances* It hadn’t been easy coming 
here today, knowing he would have to pouf out his innermost 
secrets to a man he barely knew* Op the contrary, it went ^ 
against every instinct in his body* Harold was by nature a 
solitary man, a lonen^He believed in self-reliance; he never 
expected others to help him alpng* That philosophy had served i 
him well, both^when he worked at the bank arid during the 
more intense work of the past two years* 

' Harold was not a bVilliant man; he recognized that there was 
nothing flashy about him, no spark of Hidden genius* He 
compensated for this absence in'^he only way he knew — with 
hard work* Once he started a projea, he never stopped until it 
was finished to the absolute best of his ability* No shoddy, half- 
baked ideas, no first drafts were submitted by Harold Abrams* 
He worked until it was as good as he could make it* As his father 
had told him so many times, if something was worth doing, it 
was worth doing right* 

V He crossed Robinson and sprinted to Liberty Towers, 
Despite the fact that it was high noon, the streets were 
practically deserted* Typical Oklahoma City summer day* It 
was hot, it was windy, and the one did nothing to rnitigate the 
other. If anyone else was downtown this Sunday morning, they 
were undoubtedly burrowing through the tunnels* If you knew 
your way around, you could get from one end of downtown 
OKC to the other without ever coming to the surface* Most of 
the work force preferred it that way* Modem day cave-<Jwellers, 
Harold thought, scurrying between automated tellers and lousy 
sandwich shops, wondering why their lives vycre so miserable. 
Thank God I got out* Thank God I found a way to put some 
meaning back into my life* 

Harold had escaped the rat race two years ago* He gave up 
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his job at the bank and launched a new career* It had been hard, 
but he had been determined to make it work. Two years later, 
though, he still had seen no success, and despite the frugal, 
almost hermitic manner in which he lived, his savings account 
was running dry* In desperation, he arranged this meeting* It 
was not a meeting he wanted since — well, there were many 
reasons* But at this point he felt he had no choice. Today would 
be the turning point, the big break* It had to be. 

Somehow, he felt certain this was his last chance* 

Holding tight to his darling, he entered the elevator and rode 
to the fourteenth floor. The engraved black onyx lettering in 
the lobby told him he had reached the offices of Hartfield and 
Hancock, one of the most prestigious law firms in Oklahoma 
City. 1 

There was no receptionist at the front desk. Not surprising, 

. since it was Sunday. Following the instructions he had ^received 
on the phone, he walked down the corrido^ until he found the 
, office with a brass plaque bearing the name of Graham Scott* 
Graham Scott* Harold said the name over and over afgain, 
feeling the tingling of his spine, the goose pimples on his neck* 
He still couldnT believe that he was here — no, more — ^that he ' 
; had been invited to come* Graham Scott* He didn’t know 
whether to knock or to get down on his knees in supplication. 
The better part of decorum convinced him to go with knocking. 

A timid tap was all he could muster* 

“Come in,” a deep, rich voice from within beckoned* 

Harold gently pushed the door open and stepped inside* 
There, behind the desk Harold knew to be an antique once 
used by Clarence Da r row, sat Graham Scott* He was a large 
man, not fat, but big- boned. He had a friendly, weather-worn 
. face and a shock of unkempt salt -and- pep per hair* He wore a 
white shirt with the sleeves rolled up, no tie, and braided leather 
suspenders. Eye-catching, but not eccentric. The mao had style* 

‘*You must be Harold 
Abrams*” Scott pushed himself 
out of his chair and extended a 
large hand* “Glad you could 
come,” 

Harold shook with his spare 
hand* “I wouldn’t miss it for the 
world* You can’t imagine what 
this means to me* IVe admired 
your work since— ” 

“Now stop right there,” Scott 
interrupted, “We’re here to talk 
about you*” He nodded toward the swaddled bundle sjill 
clutched in Harold’s arms* “That your pride and joy?” 

“Oh, yes.” Harold carefully remoVed the wrappings, opened 
the lid of the cardboard box and withdrew his beloved 
manuscript* “1 worked on this book for two years* 1 feel like it’s 
my child* Do you feel that way about your books?” 
“Definitely,” Scott said* He motioned for Harold to sit, then 
jelaxed baqk into his chair. 

“1 know two years isn’t so long to spend on a book, but I quit 
my day job so Td have more time. Plus, 1 live alone, so I had 
very few distractions.” 

“You seem adrnirably single-minded*” 

“Well, I knew this was a difficult business to break into, so I 
just acknowledged that it wasn’t going to be easy and hunkered 
^ down for some hard work* When it was finally finished, I sent 
my manuscript to every editor in New York City* None of them 


gav^ me the time of day* Sometimes I think they delight in 
rejecting unpublished authors*” 

“They do,” Scott pronounced* “It makes them feel 
important*” 

“A few bothered to send a personal rejection letter — they all 
said I needed to gel an agent* But the agents 1 contacted all smd 
J needed to publish a few books before they woujd be 
interested. It’s enough to make you insane*” * 

“Indeed* They’ve destroyed^stronger men than you or I.” 

“So you can see how desperate I was,” Harold continued. 
“Othenvise, 1 never would have bothered you. I didn’t know 
what to do* I poured my whole soul into this book* It’s 
everything know, everything d am— wrapped up in a tight- 
knit Suspense plot* If the book was lousy, that would be one 
thing. But it’s not* IVe let some of my friends read it, and they 
all say it’s great.” 

“That’s what friends are for,” Scott murmured. 

“I was at the end of my rope** That’s when I thought of you* 

I’d never met you or anything, but after all, we do live in the 
same city, and you’ve been so successful in your writing career* 
You’ve had, what, four best sellers now?” ' 

“Five,” Scott replied* 

“And they’ve all been the same kind of book I wrote* Legal 
thrillers* Se^” Harold slid the manuscript across the desk^ 

Scott glanced at the title page, which said in bold black letters: 
LEGAL THRILLER* “That’s your title?” 

“Yeah* Neat, huh?” He leaned forward eagerly. “It’s supposed 
to suggest a timeiessness, a sensd that this is a classic exemplar ^ 
of the genre. Like Erich Segal’s Lave Story. Or Peter Straub’s . 
Ghost Story" He looked down suddenly, “^suppose 1 should 
confess that your style greatly influenced me* I patterned my 
book after your own*” 

"I see*” Scott’s fingers formed a narrow steeple* “Good 
choice. Legal thrillers, that Is* Seem to be all the rage*” 

“That’s what 1 thought.” Harold grinned. “Hell, if I can’t get 
published by being artistic, maybe I can cash in on aihot trend, 
right?” 

“You’re not the first person to whom the thought occurred, 
believe me,” 

Worry lines crossed Harold’s brow* “But — I don’t want you 
to think I’m just some boob trying to make a quick buck who ’ 
doesn’t know anything about writing* I’ve worked my butt off* 

1 wrote twenty pages a day for two years* Sometimes I threw 
them in the trash later, but I always made myself wfite* Plus 1 
read all the major books in the field, from Erie Stanley Gardner 
to John Grisham. Of course, I read ail your books. In fact, to 
prepare for this meeting, I reread every one of them*. And IVe 
read everything that’s been written about you.” 

“How flattering*” 

“It jnst seemed so inappropriate — to presume upon you for 
help getting published* Pm not used to asking for favors, and it 
doesn’t come easily, believe me. I was so embarrassed at myself, 

I didn’t even tell anyone 1 was coming here* I hope you don’t 
think Pm avrfuL” 

“Of course not* 1 remember what it was like to be 
unpublished.” i 

“Have you had other calls like mine?” ^ 

Scott rested his hands behind his head and leaned back* 
"About ten a week.” 

“You’re kidding]’^ - ^ 

Scott shook his head. “More when a new book has just been 
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released. The problem, you see, is that most lawyers hate 
practicing law. They'd much rather be writing bool^. At one 
time, that would Ve seemed an almost impossible goal Then 
came Scott Turow, John Grisham. Jay Brandon. Titans in the 
publishing world. Their books sold like hot cakes. People 
couldn't get enough of them. And all those discontented 
lawyers began to think, well now, if those guys can do it, how 
hard can it be? Ell just contrive a little courtroom intrigue, 
probably based on my last case and old Perry Mason reruns, 
throw in some sex and profanity, and viola!” Scott tossed his 
hands dramatically into the air. “Best seller!” 

“I suppose being unhappy with your job isn't really the best 
reason to write a book,” Harold said, considerably sobered. 

“No, it isn't. Not that lawyers have an exclusive on the 
unhappiness market. You could find the same discontent in 
every profession. 1 visited my dentist last week. The instant he 
came into the examining room, he said, "You know, Graham, 
Tve been thinking about writing a book myself.' I looked the 
man in the eye and said, “ 'What a coincidence. I've been 
thinking about pulling some teeth.* ” 

Harold laughed. 

ScotTs head whirled. “That's funny? I think it shows the 
world holds writers in contempt. They think any fool who can 
write his name can write a book. Steal some hackneyed TV- 
movie plot and put together a potboiler.” 

“Your books are more than that,” Harold said reassuringly. 
“You've broken the formula. And in so many different ways. 
Every book you write breaks new ground. You've written with 
an astonishing degree of variety ” 

^An eyebrow arched. “Indeed? How would you know?” 
Harold felt beads of sweat break out on his forehead. Had he 
unwittingly offended Scott? “1 told you already. I've read every 
book you've written.” 

“Have you read Captains of AngstV' Scott's voice made it 
seem more a challenge than a question. 

Harold frowned. “1 don't think so.” 

''Lunacy and Sorrow?” 

“Uh, I don Vrecall that one...” 

"The Search for Serendipity?"^ 

“No,” Harold said flatly. “)Vhat are they?” 

“My children,” he rephed. The tone of his voice became 
broken an4 halting. “My firstborn. They were serious books. 
Important literature. Comments on the human condition. 
Profound insights on what it is to live in these troubled times.” 
Harold shifted uncomfortably in his chair. “Sounds 
interesting. Are they stjU in print?” 

“They were never in print.” Scott's lips pressed tightly 
together. “No one would have them.” 

“You had books that weren't published?” Harold was 
astonished. 

“Olryes.” Scott's gaze seemed to turn inward. “You know, 
all my life I wanted to be a writer. That was aU I cared about, all 
1 dreamed of. I studied, I read, and I worked. God, how 1 
worked. Pages and pages, book after book, night after night. 
Good writing. Quality, But nothing sold.” 

Scott took a deep breath, “And then I wrote Dead Men Dotit 
Defend, I intended it as a serious, semi-autobiographical novel 
based upon some of my own defense work. I wrote it in less 
than a month, then sent it to New Yoii^. To my surprise, 
publishers were interested. But they wanted changes, it needs 
suspense, they said. Danger. So 1 tossed In an axe murderer. 

t 
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reminder of the relevance of gardening 
and the miracles that take place iheren’' 


Mystery, they said. Intrigue. So I had the killer run around in a 
hockey mask. Sex, romance. My protagonist's secretary becarne 
a buxom redhead with an aversion to underwear. By the time 
the book was in galleys, I didn't even recognize.it as my own.” 
His face seemed long, his cheeks hollow. “It wasn't my child any 
more. It was some hideous, mutant freak.” 

After a long silence, Harold said, "Dead Men Don't Defend 
sold, what? Three million copies?” 

Scott winced. “Four. 1 thought it was horrible, but apparently 
that didn't matter. They 
slapped a marbleized cover 
with a gavel on it, paid 
booksellers to shelve it next to 
John Grisham, and sales went 
through^ the roof. It was 
incredible. The publisher 
clamored for more. Meaning 
more pages, not more ideas. 

They didn't want any insightful 
explorations of the human 
psyche. They wanted another 
Dead Men Don't Defend. The 
closest facsimile 1 could give 
them without using a photocopier.” 

Scott's fingers pressed against his forehead. “But I couldn't 
do it. Whatever inner well 1 had tapped to produce that one 
book was dry. There was no more. I had hit the wall. Totally 
blocked.” 

“Bui you overcame it,” Harold said. "Penal Plaintiffs was 
even better. And youVe been so prolific ever since.” 

“Yes. I overcame itj” He averted his eyes. “With the help'"of 
my partners.” 

Partners? Harold wondered. Oh, of course. His law partners 
in the firm. Harold had wondered why Scott continued to 
practice law after he had achieved such success as a writer. 
Obviously, he derived agreat deal of strength and support from 
his partners. Lucky man. 

“But enough about me,” Scott said abruptly. He shook his 
head, and the darkness seemed to dissipate. “Let's talk about 
you. And your baby.” * 

Harold drew himself up. This was the time to make his pitch. 

It had better be good; he wouldn't likely get a second chance. 
“I don't want to be presumptuous, Mr. Scott. I just thought that 
if you liked my book, you might mention it to your agent— 
“Already done,” Scott said. . 1 

Harold blinked. Was it possible — ? “I'm sorry. You — ?” 
“That's right. Tve already spoken to Jack. He's willing to take 
you on. Frankly, the rest is just going through the motions. Jack 
can sell anything. Your book will be published, and published 
well.” 

Harold couldn't believe what he was hearing. It was simply 
too good to be true. “Mr. Scott, 1 — don't know how to thank 
you — ” 

“Don't bother trying ” Scott swiveled around in his chair and 
opened a small refrigerator behind his desk. When he swiveled 
back again, he was holding a bottle of champagne and two 
glasses. “Let’s celebrate.” 

Harold sat, stunned but ecstatic, as Scott walked around the 
desk with the bubbly. “So you actually think Legal Thriller will 
see print?” 

Scott skillfully extracted the cork if om the bottle and poured. 
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“I can guarantee it. And I’m sure you’ll get a marbleized cover. 
Very classy.” 

“I can’t get over the fact that you’ve already talked to your 
agent. I mean — ^you haven’t even read the book.” 

“Don’t have to,” Scott pronouncedi “1 have a feeling about 
70U. Cheers.” 

They clinked glasses. The yellow liquid tickled Harold’s nose 
as i^t flowed down his throat. “I have to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Scott. I had a few misgivings about coming here today. After 
some of the things I read...” He shook his head. “But I guess I 
was wrong. 1 can’t believe you called your agent. Eor me!” 
“Well,” Scott said, “you met all the right criteria.” 

V Harold took another drink. “Criteria? What do you mean?” 
“Three main points. For starters, you had the good sense to 
write your booTc in a style patterned after my own.” 

“It was a natural choice,” Harold said, imbibing happily; * 
“You’re the best. You’re the writer against whom everyone else 
is measured.” 

“Furthermoce,” Schott continued, “you live alone.” 

Harold was momentarily perplexed. “1 live — ? Oh, I get it. 
Because that allows me to concentrate more fully on my 
writing. What’s the other criterion?” ^ 

Scott smiled thinly. “You didn’t tell anyone you were coming 
here.” 

Harold first felt the bui/ning at the top of his throat, then it 
seared into his stomach. Barely a second later, his body became 
stiff and immobile. He tried to talk, but found he could barely 
budge. He fell out of the chair, then thrashed helplessly on the 
rug. 

“Don’t bother fighting it,” Scott s^id, whispering into 
Harold’s ear. “The muscle paralyzer is the first element to take 
effect. The poison won’t kill you for another minute or two.” 
“Poi — ! Poi — !” Harold sputtered. It was all he could 
manage. 

“Can you imagine what it would be like to want to. be a writer 
all your life, to fail time after time, and finally to succeed — with 
an effort you’re not capable of duplicating?” Scott paced 
around Harold’s body. “I had come so close to fame, to literary 
notoriety, but the whole dream was about to dissolve because 1 

couldn’t write another legal 
thriller. I was in agony,. 
Hopeless. Suicidal. And then 
one day some poor' 
unpublished schmuck like you 
^ stumbled into my office.” 
“Help — ” Harold said, 
barely louder than a whisper. 
“Help — me — ” It was useless. 
He knew no one else was on 
the floor today. 

“The schmuck, as you may 
have guessed, had written a 
legal thriller. lust what I needed so desperately. T patterned my 
style after you,’ he told me. And suddenly, 1 realized I didn’t 
have to do this alone. I could take partners.” 

Scott’s face seemed to contract; his eyes became dark, and 
hooded. 

1 “I ran a letter opener through his heart. I was lucky that time; 
no one knew where he was. I’ve since learned to be more 
careful. 1 make sure they can’t be connected to me before 1 
make my move.” He picked up Harold^s manuscript and tossed 
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it back into the cardboard box. “Anyway, I sent his book to the 
publisher as my own. It wasn’t all that good, but what did it 
really matter? After Dead Men Don't Defendy 1 had a following. 
The second book sold out the kazoo. Even better than my first.” 
Scott picked up the champagne glass Harold had dropped on 
the rug, dabbed at the Spilled champagne, and carefully wiped 
Harold’s prints from the glass. “Small wonder I’ve been so 
prolific. It’s easy! With about ten wannabes contacting me per 
week, I have a vast field to choose from. I can afford to be 
careful. To wait for just the right sucker, you.” , 

Harold concentrated on moving his lips, his tongue. 
“Haven’t — readid — ” 

“That’s true,” Scott saicf. “I haven’t read it. Why should I?” 
He laughed shrilly. “I haven’t read my last three books!” 

Scott placed the glasses and the tainted champagne back in 
the refrigerator. “Tonight, my area rug goes out for cleaning. 
With you inside. I’ll stuff you in my car ahd dump you in the 
Canadian River — someplace where there’s still wat^r. 
Assuming anyone actually notices you’re gone, they’ll never 
know what happened to you. And your stupid little book can 
pay my bills and keep me on the lecture circuit for the next 
year.” . , 

Harold tried to roll over, tried to shout, tried to do 
something — anything. But he couldn’t; the drug in his system 
was too strong. His eyelids were becoming heavy, his thoughts 
hazy. 

“1 never wanted to become a murderer.” Scott braced himself 
against his desk. “All I ever wanted to be was a writer. A writer! 
Was that so much to ask?” He glanced down at Harold. “Don’t 
think I enjoy this. I don’t. It’s publishing that did this to me. 
Publishing!” , . 

Harold clung to the last vestige of cpnsciousness, but he knew 
the struggle was futile. His worst suspicions had come to pass. 
In his final moment, he realized with terrible certainty that he 
would never see his nanie on the spine of a book, 
y “Don’t think too ill of me,” Scott said. “After all, you wanted 
your book to be in print, and it will be. And after your body is 
discovered, 1 promise I’ll buy you a tombstone.” He laughed 
suddenly, horribly. “That’ll be your marbleized cover.” 

The last thing Harold heard was the sound of Scott’s 
laughter, followed by the sensation that the ground was being 
pulled out from under him. 

Graham Scott was rolling up the rug. 

When Joseph Bennett, editor-in-chief at Premiere Books, 
arrived at his office Tuesday morning, ht was dismayed to find 
a Graham Scott manuscript waiting for him. lust what he 
needed to start the day off wrong. 

He opened the cardboard box and unwrapped the thick, 
rubber-banded manuscript. Bennett had been Scott’s editor for 
the last five years, and every book Scott had submitted during 
that time was worse than the one before. From an unpublished 
writer, such submissions would be laughable, but Scott h^id the 
all-important quality of name recognition. He could publish 
whatever he wanted. 

Bennett glanced at the first page. He sincerely hoped this 
book was better than last year’s; that one was truly dreadful, 
which no doubt accounted for the fact that it had spent 
fourteen weeks on the Ne\v York Times best-seller Kst. 

This one seemed decidedly different, though. It was written 
in the first person, and the narrator was a writer. He scanned 
the first page: 
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/ am not a suspicious person by nature, but slowly and surely I 
came to beliei^e that something about the Successful Author was 
not what it seemed to be. JTo prepare myself for our meeting, I 
reread every book he had written, one after the other. Reading the 
entire oeuvre in close succession, I discovered that, despite some 
superficial stylistic similarities^ the books were glaringly different. 
There was no thematic continuity, no uniformity in approach, no 
common thread. At first, I assumed he used a ghost writer, but the 
publisher denied this. It was then another possibility occurred to 
me, a darker, more horrible possibility, known only to him, and 
me, and now to all of you, dear readers... 
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As Many Hannahs 
As You Want 


Jacob Riley's fathers shoes never looked so big as when he 
tried to fill them on September 16, 1893. A children's story. 

" By Plan Curtis Regan 

Dian Curtis Regan ^ofEdmmd is the author of more than 
twenty books for young readers. 


I acob, fetch yoiir sister!” Mama shouted. “It’s time!” 

Jacob Riley could barely hear over folks clamoring: 

“Git in line!** 

‘Listen up!” 

“Steady, boy!” 

Dust scratched his eyes as hundreds of hoTses kicked red 
dirt into the air with their nervous prancing. 

“Thea!” Jacob hollered. Where was she? How could he 
keep an eye on her and the wagon in all this commotion? 
Amid the crowd, he found her huddled with the Harrigan 


sisters. 

“Time to go,” Jacob told htr, feeling impatient. Thea Wept 
on giggling and comparing dolls. 

“Now.” Jacob grabbed her sleeve. “Can’t you see the race 
is fixin* to start?”' Her pigtails flipped both ways, as if 
noticing for the first time. Dodging horses’ hooves, Jacob 
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hurried her to the Riley’s wagon and hoisted her into the back. 

“What took so long?”’ Mama’s voice was grumbly as she 
mounted Belker, their honey-brown mare. Jacob started to say 
it was Thea’s fault for being slow and not minding. But he bit 
his tongue, careful of Mama’s feelings now that Pa was gone. 
Sidestepping two hound dogs chasing a runaway cat, he 
climbed on a wheel run, then slid onto the high seat of the 
wagon. Taking the reins, Jacob clicked his tongue at the mules 
Mama bought in Arkansas City. Thea had named the white one 
Salt and the gray. Pepper. Pulling back the canvas, he checked 
on his sister. She nestled against two sacks of flour, talking softly 
to her cornhusk doll. He didn’t blame her for sneaking away. 
Under the canvas, the September heaPwas hot enough to boil 
grits. And the grass fires started by soldiers only made the heat 
worse. They’d been set to flush out Sooners, who’d slipped into 
the Cherokee Strip before race time. Folks were carrying 
buckets of water, selling a dipperfull for five cents, but Mama 
said no. Nudging Belker alongside the wagon, she squinted at 
him. 

“You sure you can handle the team, Jacob Riley?” 

“Yes, mama.” 

Dirt filled the worried creases of her face. Pa’s hat set atop 
her head for shade. Jacob wouldn’t let his worry show. He’d 
raced the mules across Aunt Katherine’s pasture so many times, 
he supposed the real^race would run as smooth as the frosting 
on her marmalade cAes. Now he wasn’t so sure. Mama looked 
him square' in the eye. 

, “Your pa wanted this bad. All he talked about was gettin’ his 
land in the Cherokee Strip so he’d be free from the mines.” 

Jacob’s memories finished the story: Pa’d made it as far as 
N Arkansas City. Now he lay buried under the weeping willow in 
Aunt Katherine’s meadow. The Pennsylvania mines had started 
him coughing — and even the promise of a homestead in the 
wide-open air of Indian Territory hadn’t been enough to quiet 
it. Jacob wrapped the reins around his hands. He was ready. 
Mama would race ahead, soon as the carbines fired. He and 
Thea would follow, all their worldly goods bouncing along in 
the wagon. 

“You keep Belker and me in sight,” Mama said. 

Jacob gritted his teeth. How many times did she have to tell 
him? Shouts echoed around them, reminding Jacob of echoes 
in the coal mine when Pa took him down in the cage. He 
shuddered, remembering how dark it was. 

“Dorthea Riley, you hang on tight!” Mama shouted. 

Thea’s answer was lost in the blast of carbines. The gunfire 
spooked both mules into a wild gallop. Belker shot ahead. The 
red bandana tied around Pa’s hat flapped in the wind. Jacob 
kept his eyes on it. A lone rider cut in fro^, throwing Pepper 
off-balance. Jacob held tight to the reins. ^‘Atta girl!” 

His eyes searched for thehandana, tried to stay with it. But 
Belker was faster than the mule team. Within minutes^ dust and 
horses swallowed Mama. 

“Wait up!” The same panic he’d felt when Pa died burst in 
Jacob’s chest. -/V buggy Veered rights forcing the mules to turn. 
^ Jacob loosened his grip, letting the team lead. If he yanked them 
back on course, they’d collide with the horses. Maybe if they 
moved ahead, he could steer back the way Mama went. He 
slapped the reins against their flanks. “Giddyap, mules!” 

The wind threw Jacob’s words back into his face. Above the 
roar came a shrill scream. Thea! Twisting, he yanked the canvas 
aside with one elbow. Thea was on her knees at the back of the 
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wagon, Mama’d told he/ to stay up front for fear sheM bounce 
right out* ^ 

“Get up here!"* ]acob shouted. 

“Watch iti” hollered a gruff voice, 

Jacob stood, using all his strength to rein in the mules. A wagon 
brush<?d past with a cat*s whisker to spare* Heart pounding, he 
let the team fall back to a trot* Dozens of wagons nombled by, 

whirling dust in his face* 
Coughing, Jacob elbowed 
through the canvas again* His 
sister leaned over the edge, 
“Theal” Anger traded places 
with panic.- 

Out the back, Jacob could see 
another wave of riders heading 
straight toward the wagon, Thea 
dropped to her knees, bursting 
into tears. “Hannah fell out!” 
“Hannah?"* Panic returned. Had one of the Harrigan sisters 
climbed in with Thea? 

“My doll!” 

“Your what?*' 

Jacob yanked the reins right, steering the team down a gully* He 
had to get out of everyone’s way before he could help his sister. 
Heading toward a sugarberry grove, he stopped the team by a 
dried-up brook. Jacob fought back tears. How would he ever find 
Mama now? So^ as she drove a flagged stake into an unclaimed 
lot, she’d ride to the nearest claim office to sign papers* She 
needed him to stay put on the land so other homesteaders would 
know that the hundred and sixty acres belonged to them. 

Mama needed him, and he’d failed her* And Pa, loo* His sister 
looked so mournful, he couldn’t yell. It wasn’t her fault* He’d lost 
sight of Mama before Thea screamed 
“T w^t Hannah* "'Tears streaked her face in dirty lines* 
“Hannah’s gone," Jacob muttered, 

“No!” Scrambling over crates and trunks, Thea jumped from 
the wagon and ran in the wrong direction* Jacob prayed the 
mules would stay put, munching wild grass, and not spook off 
into the trees* Leaping from the high seat, he raced after *Thea, 
easily catching up to her with his lanky legs. He snatched a pigtail 
to make her stop* 

“Ouch!" She twisted away* “I have to find Hannah,” 

Jacob tried not to laugh* “You’re running the wrong way," 
Thea whirled, looking for her doll* 

“It’s been trampled by now,” he told her. 

She scrunched her face. “But, Pa made — ” 

“I’ll make you another,” Jacob couldn’t bear to hear what she 
was about to say. “We’ve got bigger problems now* We’ve lost 
Mama,” ^ 

Thea’s face turned as white as the ribbons on her pigtails* 
“No! 1 mean, we haven’t lost her* Not like Pa. Belker was too 
fast. 1 couJdn^t keep up,” 

“Won’t we get a home now?” Her voice was barely a whisper. 
Shouts drew Jacob’s attention up the gully. A rider barreled 
toward them. Thea screamed. Jacob took off like musket shots* 
Stumbling over rocks, he raced to the wagon and grabbed a stake 
from the back. Dropping to his knee, he shoved the stake into soft 
ground underneath a redbnd tree. Rolling out of the way of horses’ 
hooves, he rose to his knees, gasping for breatli, A bearded mart, 
slouch hat pulled over one eye, glared down at him, 

“You^re nothm’ but a kid.” 


Jacob stood tall* '^This land belongs to the Riley family.” He 
kept one hand on the stake so tighdy, it cut into his fingers. 

The man let his horse wander the area* “Looks like a choice lot. 
Trees, Brook’s dry* but won’t always be. Good spot to build a sod 
hut,” 

“That’s what I aim t;o do*” Jacob hated the way his voice 
squeaked with fear. 

The man guffawed, “Ypu’re a tough one. How you gonna 
defend your land?” ' ^ 

“Don’t have to* Law says all I have to do is plant this stake and 
the land is mine*” 

“Law also says you have to be twenty-one* How old — ?” 

“Or head of the household,” Jacob cut in* His knees felt as 
niush as flapjack batter. Yes* he was man of the family now* but 
he wasn’t head of the household* The law was on the stranger’s 
side. Jacob hung his liead, ashamed of his fudging. With a hard 
yank, he pulled the stake from the ground, “Guess this land is 
yours* sir*” 

“Look!” Thea shouted. 

Over the rise came Mama and Belker, dust clouds framing 
them against a hazy sky. 

Jacob caught his breath. She must have circled back — -just 
because of him. He hadn’t done what he’d promised. The man 
reined his horse when he saw the lone woman riding toward 
them. , ' 

“Well, kid," he began* letting his horse circle the redbud. 
“Seeings how you’re head of the Riley family, 1 reckon you’ve 
claimed this lot fair and square*” 

Nudging his horse up the ^ully, the man touched his hat with 
one hand as he passed Mama. Jacob let out the breath he’d been 
holding. “I did it* Pa*” he whispered. 

Mama jumped from Belker, Worry shadowed her eyes as she 
clutched him and Thea, “You two are more important than 
dand,” was all she said* 

Mama took off Pa’s hat, vdping her face with the bandanna* 
“I’ll tie Belker to the wagon* and we’U start again. In a more 
civilized manner,” She gave a quick dab to her eyes, as if she didn’t 
want Jacob to notice the tears. “Let’s hope there are still a few 
unclaimed Jots*” 

“We don’t have to start , again*” Jacob raised his chin, feeling 
proud* 

Mama’s eyebrows shot up as he pushed the stake back into 
the ground* “How ’bout here?” 

A slow smile spread across her tired face* “Here’s mighty fine, 
son.” 

Thea yanked on Jacob’s shirt sleeve* “No\y will you make me a 
new Hannah?” 

Jacob took Belker’s reins so Mama could find the stone marker 
with the claim papers she needed to file* “Soon as we Rileys build 
our home," he told her, “I’ll make you as many Hannahs as you 
want.” 

On September 1893, an estimated^ 150^000 hopeful 
homesteaders on horseback in wagons, buggies, surreys^ on bteydesy 
and on foot, raced to claim land in the Cherokee Strip — 6.5 miUion 
acres in what is now northern Oklahoma. 

The US. government paid the Cherokees more than eight million 
dollars for the land, originally given to them as a perpetual bunting 
ground. By the end of the century, the CheTokees had turned to 
farming and keeping livestock Their ''hunting grounds'' became 
prime grazing land for herds of cattle ori the way to markets in the east. 
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A group called “The Boomers” put pressure on the government 
to allow homesteaders to stake claims in this area. Finally, President 
Cleveland issued a proclamation opening the Cherokee Strip to 
settlement. Newspapers of the day touted the 1893 land run as the 
“Greatest Horse Race of All Time. ” 



, Modem History 

Fora wet-behind-the-ears freshman in the 1950s, knowing a 
senior offered a reliable glimpse into the future. 

By Gordon Weaver * 

Gordon Weaver is the author of many works of fiction, most 
recently Men Who Would Be Good, which was named a New 
York Times Notable Book for 1992. This piece is from his latest 
collection of stories, The Way We Know In Dreams. Weaver 
teaches at Oklahoma Slate University in Stillwater. 

T he most memorable episode in my life involves a man — 
a high school boy — named John Henry Ruttman. I say 
memorable, not significant, because the episode was so 
horribly inexplicable beneath its surface that significance — 
import, meaning — is absolutely unimaginable. At best, I label it 
an instance of sheer insanity. If there is, in the case of John Henry 
Ruttman, some point or purpose I have yet to apprehend, I fear 
it must be so dark I am better served not to glimpse or grasp it, 
that 1 will do well to leave it forever among all that mass of 
personal trivia I cannot rdate to the short arc of history’s sweep 
within which I exist. 

I have lived well over half my possible life; I have no idea if John 
Henry Ruttman still lives, or if he died, when, where, how. And 
Tf John Henry Ruttman is still alive, 1 cannot conceive where he 
might be — still imprisoned or released, paroled, cured. As I think 
about this, it is not at all improbable, if he still lives, that John 
Henry Ruttman leads a quite normal life, married, a parent like 
me. Perhaps even a grandparent also by this time? 

I was bom in the latter days of the Great Depression, so have 
no experience of it, though my parents, even my much older 
brother, spoke often of it. So I have their anecd6tes: My father 
owned a rattletrap Ford, which, when he was out of work, he used 
to transport neighbors to and from locations in Milwaukee 


• 

where commodities (peanut butter, rice, lard) were distributed 
to the eligible destitute, charging each passenger a quarter; my 
mother told me of th^ time she gave my brother a dime, sent him 
to the butcher’s to buy three hamburger patties — he was yaylaid 
by two older boys who took the money; there was no supper in 
our home that night; my brother never forgot the teasing he 
suffered at schoobfor his tennis shoes, rotting canvas patched 
with black masking tape. 

They are anecdotes, no more than that, mean nothing to me. 
Tgrew up during the Second Wprld War, ancTfrom this time, 
personal, real moments remain. I know I heard my parents 
discuss the war, and I read newspaper headlines, watched the 
newsreels at Saturday matinees, and remember a fifth-grade 
teacher going to the blackboard to explain to us how it was the 
Germans had broken our lines in the Ardennes. But there is no x 
life.for me in these fragments, no meaning. 

What lives for me — though 1 cannot imagine what the 
meaning might be — are the immediacies: My brother was 
drafted in 1942, and I was embarrassed to be told by my mother 
to give him a goodbye kiss as we stood beside the olive-drab bus 
that took him to Fort Sheridan, Illinois; we hung a blue-star 
service flag in our front window; my father found a very good 
job as a machinist, making precision artillery shell casings; my 
mother rolled cigarettes for my father with a little metal box of a 
machine because Lucky Strike Green had gone to war; 1 flattened 
empty tin cans for my mother, contributed to scrap drives; she 
saved cooking fat to turn in to the butcher in exchange for meat- 
ration coupons; my father bought a better car, a used LaSalle, but 
could not drive it much because tires and gasoline were^lso 
rationed; we sat together, my parents and I, while my mother 
read my brother’s V-mail letters to us with a magnifying glass; 1 
saw af huge poster in the store window, caricatures of Hitler, 
Tojo, Mussolini dancing, hands linked, in a circle — a large X 
drawn oyer the figure of II Duce, the caption: One Down, Two 
to Go!; I once lost a roll of dimes my mother gave me to take to 
school to buy red Defense Savings Bond stamps when my 
brother was killed in the Battle of the Bulge, we took down the 
blue-star flag, replaced it with gold. 

If there were some pattern, a design, to it, there would of 
course be meaning in it, but 
John Henry Ruttman came into 
my life hy chance. It was 1 951 : 1 
was a first-semester freshman at 
Riverside High School. There 
were twenty-seven of us in Miss 
Myrna Leet’s homeroom, the 
class where we reported each 
morning to be counted present, 
receive printed handouts, heard 

the vice-principal’s announcements and admonitions over the 
intercom. Assigned in pairs to share hall lockers that held our 
coats and jackets, it was only chance I ended up the odd number, 
no locker partner from my homeroom. And pure chance John 
Henry Ruttman, a senior, the odd number in his homeroom just 
down the hall — blind chance we were assigned to share one of 
the metal cabinets with a combination lock mid-way between 
our two homerooms. The school’s system segregated students by 
class — freshman, sophomore, junior, senior — but chance 
brought us together, introduced by Miss Myrna Leet at our 
locker. She gave us each a slip of paper with the lock’s 
combination on it — brought John Henry Ruttman and me 
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together in contradictiob of our school’s simple plan for the 
orderly disposition of its students by age» class standing, 
homeroom assignment. 

Miss Myrna Leet told him’myliame, said, “This is fohn 
Ruttman, John’s a senior He’ll graduate next spring, so he'll tell 
you all the rules for using your locker between your classes and 
during lunch period,"’ and I remember we stood in silence; I 
suppose she expected us to shake hands, like fwo adults? fohn 
Henry Ruttman, a wholly blank, bored expression on his face, 
seemed to look through me, and 1 did not know how I was 
supposed to look at him, what to do. Then he nodded to me — ^at 
me — as if he had been told to look until he found something, I 
knew to nod back, and that was how we met, 

“m leave you two to talk a minute,"* said MissMyrna Leet, and 
left us, but we said nothing, John Henry Ruttman opened the 
combination lock, tossed his books on the single chest^htgh shelf, 
hung his jacket on one of the two hooks set in either side below 
the shelf; then he nodded, pointed at the floor of the locker — 
that was where 1 was to put my books. Then he left to go back to 
his homeroom, 

“Are we all arranged to share our locker with a member of the 
graduating class?” Miss Myma Leet asked when I returned to her 
room, 

“Sure,” is all I said to her. 

“Memorize your combination first thing,” she said^to me. 

That is how I came to know John Henry Ruttman, who is the 
most important memory of my life, at least as I try to think about 
its larger meaning. What is telling is that it could as well have been 
two other students assigned to share a locker,, freshman and 
senior, something not contained in our schboTs system 
gov^ing the use of hall lockers, 

I try to remember what was happening in the world outside 
high school, beyond my neighborhood, the city of Milwaukee, I 
read both the morning Sentinel and the afternoon JournaU 
listened to the radio with my parents, and every freshrnan 
student was required to take a kind of civics class in which 
current events were discussed. I remember only generalities. The 
Cold War was in full force; newscasters and headlines called 
Stalin Uncle Joe; Uncle foe had the atomic bomb, and we tested 
new ones near Las Vegas; the Rosenbergs had been tried, 

convicted, executed; a new 
real war, called a conflict, 
began in Korea — first we were 
losing it, then winning, and 
MacArthur was a hero again, 
for Incho^; then the Chinese 
entered the war, and we were 
losing it again; Truman fired 
MacArthur, and everyone 
despised Harry Truman — 
i L.S.M.F.T. now meant Lord 
Save Me From Truman; my 
parents wore Taft buttons for 
the 1952 election campaign; Eisenhower won because he 
promised to go to Korea if elected, and he did; our junior senator, 
foe McCarthy, was famous or infamous — my father liked him; 
my mother didn’t. 

What I remember dearly are my parents, their. growing 
estrangement from one another. We listened to the radio 
together in the evenings, but when they talked about the news, 
they betrayed the rift between them that widened all thf ough my 
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high school years. * 

“Wonderful,” my father said about the Korean conflict. 
“Wilson promises his boys won’t fight on foreign soil: I wind up 
in France. Franklin Rosenfeldt kills my first boy, this damn little 
Pendergast Machine haberdasher’s setting up to tdce my lasfone. 
It’s a damn plot.” 

- “Don’t say stupid things,” my mother said. 

“Stupid yourself if you don’t see it,” he said to her. When these 
moments occurred, I was stricken with panic that transformed 
into a searing rage if I could not interrupt them, divert them, 
think of something to say to break their momentum, 

“There’s this guy’s a junior,’’ I said. “I heard he’s quitting 
School, his parents signed so he can enlist in the Marines,” 

“So much for the peanut gallery heard from,” my father said, 
I hated him in a moment tike this, wished for the strength to hurt 
him. ^ 

“You can be such a fool,” my mother said, and I hated her for 
provoking him further. “If Truman doesn’t stop it, the 
Republicans will.” 

“Ike,” my father said, baring his teeth, “listen to the womani 
, Ikei” he said, “is in the business of making wars last 1 heard, but 
then what the hell do 1 know, right?” he said as if inviting her to 
take her turn. . 

“I have to do homework!” 1 shouted to stop them, to smother 
the fire of rage roaring within me. 

I do not know enough about John Henry Ruttman to say he 
was either unusual or very ordinary as high School seniors went 
then. I know he had good friends in the senior class, saw him with 
them — walking to and from classes in the halls, waiting for him 
at our shared locker When we came at the same time to pick up 
and drop ofFbooks between classes, and, of course, the last night 
I saw him, at the basketball game. 0ut I never spK>ke to his friends: 
he did not introduce us, so I know almost notfiing about the sort 
of high school senior he was. My suspicion rs he was very 
ordinary— a seven teen -year-old senior at Milwaukee’s Riverside 
High School In 1951. 

What made a particular impression on me whenever 1 saw him 
was hi^ appearance and the inevitable blank, impenetrable 
expression on his face. 

John Henry Ruttman was tall, over six feet, and because I was 
sm^l for my age, seemed enormous to me, the way my father^ — 
though he was not a tail man — seemed enormous, even when 1 
stood dose to him, sawhe was not much taller than I. John Henry 
Ruttman seemed like an adult to me. He had a small, very light 
brown moustache, the only student 1 saw in high school who 
wore a moustache — I am certain this was not allowed back then, 
but somehow he had a moustache. He had long, thick 
sideburns— fashion then — and long hair, but did not wear it in 
the duck tail cut everyone else affected; John Henry Ruttman 
parted his hair in the middle, the way men my father’s age, or 
older, wore their hair. He looked much older than seventeen. 
When he looked at me, looked at the combination lock, twirled 
its dial, looked at his textbooks to find the one" for his next dass, 
looked at his friends who waited at the locker for him, his face 
revealed not the slightest interest in anything or anyone, it was 
as if he was> really, as old as he appeared to me, as if no person or 
thing or moment had any conceivable relevance for his life, as if 
he was already preoccupied with profound, adult matters, lost 
in contemplation, distracted by thoughts I could never dream of 
conceiving. In his presence — \ few minutes together at our 
shared locker, passing in the haUs, at that basketball game the last 
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time — felt the way I did in my father’^ presence. 

He intimidated me, frightened me, m^de me so angry the 
way my father did, or my mother — because J suspected, .was 
sore, there were things going on that would surely affect me, 
withheld but threatening. I always felt as though I ought to say 
something to him when we met at the locker, make him 
recognize me, respond, confide whatever secret,^ affirm 
something, but I was unablej I spoke only if he did first Our 
greetings and goodbyes both were usually accomplished with 
nods — his, then mine — so I never knew what, if anything, he 
thought about that gave him his expression of maddening, 
transcendent indifference. 

When I try to chink about all the years since, I cannot make 
it coherent; I suppose 1 should read, study this history, learn to 
render it a straightforward narrative to make sense of , the span 
of my life. But this is not the understanding I want. What 1 ■ 
want, seek, is its center, some key explaining it all, explaining 
me to myself, and this i cannot seem to find. There are the 
wars: the Second World War of my childhood that killed my 
brother, the war in Korea they called a conflict, and a police 
action when I was in high school; Viemam, so protracted it feels 
like a generatiomof war; all the other wars — Biafra, the 
Falklands, Iran-lraq, Afghanistan, Cambodia, Northern 
Ireland, where the- war has endured centuries. El Salvador and 
Nicaragua, so rriany, big and small, short, long. 

There were urban riots, black people burning Washington, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, shot for looting; assassinations, the 
Kennedys, Martin Luther King, attempts against Wallace, 
Reagan, thousands of Latin Americans and Arabs and Africans 
and Asians slaughtered and starved. And prosperity and 
poverty, simultaneous and in cycles, oil dearths and gluts, 
money so inflationary it might be the currency of a child’s 
board game, stock booms and busts, insider trading and green- 
mail, fraud so blatant it defies a name, and the endemic 
corruption of all politics— Watergate, Chappaquiddick; a host 
qf congressmen and senators so, venal they seem to me a 
faceless^ nameless quotidian horde. 

I confuse all these events when I try to order them, as if the 
Great Depression into which I was born and the world war of 
my childhood have never ended, only transformed into one 
grandly vicious, unbroken pageant of humanity's frail cruelty, 
fed on a plague of drugs, sung in^aucous music, a babble of 
sincere obfuscation thrown back in our faces by the, banal 
marvel of media until we ho longer see ourselves in any df it — 

I see myself, all of us, sickening in the throes of new, incurable 
diseases, indifferently stupid... 

J cannot make sense of all the years since /then 1 1 can think 
about my ovm life, about my parents — they divorced after nearly 
forty years of marriage; rl^y father remarried a crazy woman, died 
painfully of colon cancer; my mother declined quickly, died^ 
slowly, in a nursinghome of what we now call Alzheimer’s. 1 can 
try to think only about my own life, but find nothing in it either, 
and become so frustrated, so angry I want to scream, strike at 
somethmgl What I catch myself returning to in . my thoughts is 
John Henry Ruttman. , 

When I think about John Henry Ruttman, 1 think also of the 
rigidly uncodified, unspoken social fules ordering our lives at 
Riverside High School in^ Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1951, 

. Everything- — everything! — waa prescribed or proscribed, and 
this made all our lives easier to live, made us secure in this 
matrix, told us dearly who we were, how we were to be, what 


we must and dare not do. I knew how 1 must dress and behave 
and even speak if I were to live as a high school freshman. My 
hair wa$ cut short on top, long on the sides^^ combed into the 
obligatory duck tail in back; my trousers were pegged, my 
bright-colored, long-sleeve shirts buttoned to my neck, collar 
up in back, my suede or black spade- toe shoes uncleaned; I 
wore a bomber jacket. My friends were classmates — 1 did not 
presume to address an upperclassman unless first spoken to. 

I used the jargon: fag for cigarette, hardly to mean absolutely, 
I’m sick to mean I was 
delighted or thrilled, bread for 
money...! have forgotten most 
of the language I was required 
to speak. In' this way, I was 
secure in the life of my high 
school,, and in this way I 
would, in time, become a 
senior like Johp Henry 
Ruttman, become an adult, 
enter into the wider world of 
experience and meaning 
awaiting us all, where I would be secure^and comfortable 
forever. 

So it was, because pure, inscrutable chance made us locker 
partners, 1 looked to John Henry Ruttman to learn what and 
who to be. 1 spoke when he spoke to me, meeting at our locker, 
listened to remember anything he might say, like the story of 
the junior who quit school to join the Marines and fight in 
Korea. I dressed asjohn Henry putiman did, despaired because 
I lacked the courage to part my hair down the center of my 
head, because 1 had neither the hope nor the courage to grow 
thick sideburns, much less a moustache. 

And when he did not speak, only nodded to me, I returned 
his nod. When I walked the halls between classes, encountered 
him witiva group of his good friends, fellow seniors, 1 knew 
better than to speak or wave wearily; I waited on him, and John 
Henry Ruttman always nodded, turned his head a spare degree 
in my direction, unhooded his disdainful eyes for just an 
instant, and nodded to me—as if to say; hello; you’re doing it 
right, keep it up, you’ll be what I am; we know who and what 
we are,' everything as it should be, will be. 

The' older I grow, well over half my fife behind me, there is 
less and less I understand of what has become of me. Everything 
seems a kind of accident. Why did I go to college, study what I 
did? Why did I marry my first wife? How did J come to earn so 
much money so early in life, have such wonderful children^ — 
son and daughter — and why did it all go so bad so quickly? To 
what end did 1 abandon my wife and wonderful children, marry 
another? Is there some reason my son drowned on his eleventh 
birthday, my daughter married a very bad man she will not 
abandon? What made me think it right to marry again, a bad 
woman who abandoned me? Is there a lesson in my inability to 
earn much money now? Is there a text somewhere, a sermon that 
can tell me why, to what end th^ whole of my life as I thfnk on it 
now? 

On a Briday+ night, late in^the winter of 1951, 1 went with 
some of my friends to a high school basketball game; I do not 
recall who Riverside played, but it was the other team’s gym.^ 
We arrived early, took seats high in the bleachers, watched the 
warm-up — I cannot imagine what we might have talked about. 

The warm-up over, the teams assembled at their benches, 
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Stripped off their jackets, huddled with their coaches, refetees 
waiting with the ball at center court; I femember a kind of 
humming, the crowd gathering itself to cheer when line-ups 
were introduced* In that moment of muted talk and laugliter, 
pep bands waiting to play fanfares, John .Henry Ruttman, with 
several of his senior class friends, entered the gym* They walked 
slowly, with the sure arrogance of seniors, alon^ the edge of the 
court, slouched, hands in pockets, bomber jackets thrown 
open, scanning the bleachers as they moved dose'r to me; they 
looked, 1 suppose, for a block of Open seats in the crowd, or for 
other friends already there. As they approached me, John 
Henry Ruttman's searching eyes met mine, recognized i^e* 

Of course, he did not wave or smile a greeting. He nodded, 
face adultly expressionless, inscrutable, the nod he gave me 
when we met at our shared locker, as we passed in the hails 
between classes; of course I returned his nod, my expression the 
mirror of his, as 1 had learned to do, and I knew, a last time, 
that stay of peace and security against whatever confused or 
frightened or frustrated me, felt, a last time, the tangible 
certainty that I knew who and what I was, would be for the rest 
of my life. 

What I know of what John Henry Ruttman did that night,’ 
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represented something in the cities and towns of southern 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Iowa and /Indiana. He left 
Milwaukee that eveningpn business, promising his son the use 
of the family*s second car to go to the game, drive his friends 
there, to go out after the game. After lohn Henry Ruttman’s 
father left, he and his mother argued about something, and she 
denied him the use of the car, took the keys from him, forbade, 
him to go to the game* 

She stood at their kitchen sink, washing, rinsing, stacking 
supper dishes to dry in a rack, John Henry Ruttman went to 
his parent’s bedroom, found his father’s shotgun, loaded it, 
went to the kitchen, shot his mother in the back of the head as 
she stood at the sink* His younger brother and sister may have 
seen this, certainly heard the blast; John Henry Ruttman shot 
his mother a second time as she lay on- the kitchen linoleum* 
His little brother and sister Tried to hide from him, but their 
screaming led him to them, first his sister, then his brother. His 
sister ran to thel/ parents’ bedroom, crouched down behind the 
clothes hanging in their closet John Henry Ruttman slid the 
hanging clothes aside* She covered her eyes with her hands, 
screaming, before he shot her, also twice, where she crouched 
on the closet floor* 

He had to look in several rooms before he found his little 
brother, who crawled under a parlor daybed* The daybed’s 
slipcover bung down close to the floor* John Henry Ruttman 
knelt, lifted it, saw where his‘ brother curled against the wall, 
barely enough space between the floor and bed to hold him; 
John Henry Ruttman probed under the bed with the gun’s 
barrel, poked the. muzzle tightly up against his brothe/s 


before coming to the basketball 
game with his friends, 1 know 
from reading the Journal and 
Senrinekoverage, from the told 
and retold rumors racing for 
weeks afterward through 
Riverside High School* PeThaps, 
now, I only imagine some of it? 
John Henry Ruttman’s father 
traveled in his work, sold or 


squirming body, shot him to death. Then JoJin Henry Ruttman 
showered and changed his clothes, because he was splattered 
with the iDlood of his mother and sister and brother, then he took 
blankets from his own bed, hammer and nails from a tool 
drawer, tacked blankets over some— not all— of the house’s 
windows* Then he found where his mother put the car keys, left 
without locking the doors, drove away, picked up his friends, 
drove to the basketball game. 

All this he had done, within the hour, when our eyes met and 
we exchanged our obligatory nods at the basketball game* We 
exchanged the greeting, our means of recognizing one another’s 
presence, existence, relationship, then he looked away, slouched 
down, hands in pockets with his friends, found seats in the 
bleachers far enough away that 1 could not see him, and I turned 
back to my friends, where we sat, talked, watched the game* Of 
course I never saw him again, except for pictures of him in the 
newspapers* 

"After the game, lohn Henry Ruttman bought a case of beer, 
because he could pass for much older with his moustache, drove 
his friends, five in all, to Whimall Park, where they drank the 
beer. Then he drove each friend to his house* In the newspapers, 
they all said they could not believe it; he said nothing, acted in 
no way differently* Then he drove out of the city, fled. 

His.father returned late the nexbday, and John Henry Ruttman 
was arrested, driving through St* Louis — the newspapers said he 
did not know where he was driving to, said the only reason he 
gave for what he did was that his mother made him tnad when 
she denied him the car, and he had to kill his brother and sister 
because they knew he killed his mother. The newspapers said he 
did not say much, ever, expressed no remorse, no emotion of any 
sort* 

John Henry Ruttman was judged mentally deranged, confined 
indefinitely, a trial postponed until such time as he might be 
judged competent to cooperate in his defense* If this ever 
happened, I do not know of it. I finished high school, went to 
college, married, followed the course of my life'* 

Because I cannot find answers, meaning, in either my life or 
the context of history in which T coexist, I make an effort not to 
dwell on.any of this* It is not very often I thftjk of this* When I 
do, I try very hard to make myself stop, just get on withliving 
what life is left to me. 1 66 not like to think of this — my life, 
history— because there is nothing to be gained, no peace of mind 
to be had unless and until I can— as eventually I always manage 
to do — forget it, put it out of my thoughts, and get on with what 
is left of my life. 

Copyright ©1994 hy Gordon Weaver, University of Missouri 
Press. t 

Daughter of the Moon 

With a ^andmother like the dreamy Pye Tee around, a 
housmold reeling from grief could only become more 
confused and lost Right? 

By Janet Peer y 

. Born near the Oklahoma-Kansas border, Janet Peerysets 

! many of hershort stories in the Sooner State, a place 
she cottsiders wild and full of mystery. 
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T here were two grandmothers, a tall one called Big Nana 
and a'short one ealle^l Pye Tee. These .were not their real 
names, of course, but what the children called them. No 
one could remember how the women had come by these 
names, but to all those gathered in the house on Locust Street 
in the pretty town of Enid, Oklahoma, this hardly seemed to 
matter. Everyone (except the children's father, Stuart) was 
much too busy and distracted to remember that there had been 
a time when the grandmothers had been called by other names: 
Marjorie (the taU one), Lillian (the short), or Mother (both). 
They had become Big Nana and Pye Tee, and this was how they 
called each other and themselves. Lean and brisk, Big Nana was 
Stuart’s mother. It was she who made the children clean their 
plates, wash behind their ears. She saw to home^vork being 
done, piano lessons practiced, while short Pye Tee, whose 
plump body and thick glasses sometimes made the children 
think of happy, dreamy cartoon frogs, did nothing much — to 
Big Nana’s way of thinking — except make it hard to forget the 
reason they were all together in the house. ^ 

Pye Tee’s daughter, the children’s mother, had been killed 
one evening on her way home from the grocery store where she 
had gone to buy what she hoped would be the last box of paper 
diapers for baby Roy and a rawhide chew shaped like a bone 
for Bert, who would become a dog but was then a pup, brands 
new and cutting teeth on the legs of her dining room table. She 
had dallied Just long enough to savor the store air that seemed 
rarefied and quiet compared to the noisy, dog-and-children, 
dirty-dishes air of the house on Locust Street, air she loved but 
sometimes needed, well, a breather from. Long enough to 
choose two packages of gum (sugarless) for Elizabeth and 
Melly, to pore over the magazine racks, where she selected a 
book of colonial house plans, and long enough to put her 
Toyota wagon in the way of the pickup truck that careened , 
through the red signal light, its driver Raymond folly — 
emphysemic, drunk — singing at the top of his dilapidated 
lungs ( which continued to draw breath at a correctional facility 
in the Panhandle) a song that cbuld have been his anthem, “Bad 
Moon Rising.” Big Nana and Pye Tee had come to help Stuart 
and the children get their lives, as Big Nana put itr“back on 
track.” 

Six months had passed, and things inside the house on 
Locust Street were not going well at all. It seemed the center that 
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had held them all together had driven off into the night, never 
to return, and no one knew how to get it back. Stuart didn’t ' 
even try. He spent h^s hours — when he wasn’t at his job in the 
accounting department at the Santa Fe office— in the ^ttic 
reading Western novels. “Shoot-em-ups,” Big Nana called 
these books. What she didn’t know was that her son, father of 
the children, husband of )oy Ellen (dead), didn’t read the 
books. He read one 'word, over and over. Sometimes it was 
“renegade,” sometimes it was “stampede,” it all depended on 
which word his eyes fell upon alter he had eased himself into 
the Father’s Day hammock he’d strung up between the attic 
rafters. “Roughshod” or “desert,” the word didn’t matter to 
Stuart, who searched among the letters and the way they fit 
together for an answer to what had happened in his house. 
From below him rose the voices of his family — Pye Tee coaxing 
Roy to dimb'^down from the.piano, Elizabeth and Melly 
squabbling over a Barbie shoe, Big Nana stepping in to 
mediate— but Stuart, studying his word, lying in his hammock, 
only closed his eyes to* wait for the spaces of quiet that would 
surely come. 

Bert the dog had grown into a bound of huge proportions, a 
hound of temperament so abject that he spent his days (when' 
he wasn’t slinking through the house transporting clothing he’d 
rescued from the hamper) in waiting at the windows. For Stuart 
to come home from the Santa Fe office, for Elizabeth and Melly 
to come home from school, for anyone who went anywhere to 
come back. His large head pressed against the panes, he 
smeared Big Nana’s fresh -washed glass with his devotion, hope, 
and drool. His vigils filled Big Nana with rue for the day he had 
come into the house. 

“That animal makes work,” she said. She squirted Windex 
for what seemed like the hundredth time that week. “Look at 
this.” 

“He’s crying,” Melly offered.. Berb was afflicted with a 
condition that caused his eyes to water almost constantly. Melly 
slipped her arm around Bert’s neck, addressing his matted eyes. 
“Is Bertie crying?” 

The window glass squeaked beneath Big Nana’s cloth, “Dogs 
don’t cry.” 

“I read,” said Pye Tee from the couch where she sat hemming 
a school dress for Elizabeth, “that they do.” She held her needle 
above the cloth, “The article said that they...” 

“They slobber,’^ Big Nana said. “They chew on shoes. Piano 
legs.” She cast a look at Bert, his ears pricked up; head cocked 
as though he knew he was the subject of the talk. “But they 
don’t cry;” 

^ Pye Tee resunicd sewing. “T^ey do,” she said, but she made 
her voice low enough so no one heard; it was important that the 
grandmothers get ^ong. But Bert’s offenses were the least of all 
the troubles in the house on Cocust Street; there were the 
children.' Roy, now almost three, was eveiywhere at^once, and 
more than the grandmothers together could keep an eye on. If 
Pye Tee left him m the sandbox for a minute, thinking he would 
go on running his plastic trucks along the roads and hills, Big 
Nana would look out the kitchen window to see him climbing 
the honeysuckle vine that grew around the power pole. If Pye Tee 
spread a blanket in the shade of the black walnut tree so he could 
play at picnic. Big Nana, weeding tomatoes in the garden, would 
catch him on the ladder Stuart had left propped by the garage 
roof. 

“He’s just a terror,” Big Nana said one evening as the ' 
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grownups sat in the den. Stuart looked at a television show while 
Pye Tee read a ipagazine. Big Nana shuffled her solitaire deck 
'*Every time I turn around, he*s into something. He needs a 
leash,’* 

Stuart shifted his gaze from the television set, but Pye Tee was 
first to speak, "‘I don’t know,„a leash?” 

**We didn’t use one with the girls,” Stuart s^d, 

**He’s just too much,** Big Nana went on, “Why, you*d have 
had a heart attack if you*d caught him where 1 caught him this 
aftefnoon.” She laid out rows for her game, “A heart attack,” 
“He was in his bed,** Pye Tee said, “I closed the door, i just ran 
to the basement for a minute,” 

“The top shelf of the cedar closet, Stuart, With all those 
hangers. He could havedost an eye.” | 

“I don’t know,” said Pye Tee quietly, “He’s trying to find her. 
Climbing, Maybe he thinks Ije can climb up to wh#e she’s gone.” 
“Fiddlesticks,” said Big Nana. “He’s adventuresome, that*s all, 
Tm sure he can barel>j remember her. In another few months, 
he’ll haye forgotten entirely,” She turned up the ten of hearts, 
which started her on a satisfying run, the cards falling into order 
all the way down to the two, “He’s adventuresome, that*s all,” 
Pye Tee shifted on the couch, started to disagree, but changed 
her mind and held her peace, ff Stuart moved around the house 
as though stunned, B&t made messeV'and Roy was into 
everything, all that could b^ lived with. It was the little girls, 
Elizabeth and Melly, who pushed the trouble to '"its limit. 
Elizabeth went to ^ird grade and Mdly went to first, so'the^ 
grandmothers saw them only during the time they were home, 
but it was when they were home that the trouble started. They 
quarreled. Neither ever started it, and neither ever finished it, but 
it seemed that half the day was spent in one uproar after another, 
Mefly pulled Elizabeth’s hair, This'was because Elizabeth had hit 
her. Which was because Melly used Elizabeth’s crayons which she 
hadn’t asked to borrow. Because the last time Elizabeth said no. 
Because Mdly had broken Forest Green, And so on, 

“You girls,” said Big Nana, exasperated, “ought to be 
ashamed!” She hdd been trying^ fry chicken for supper, and the 
girls had brought their squabble to her. She was tired of trying to 
reason with them and tired of hearing their reasons* Her ears hurt 
from their shrill voices? she had begun to wonder if she wasn’t 
too old for all this. She decided to try shaming them. “You should 
love each other!” 

Elizabeth and Melly, one’s fingers in the other’s hair, the 
other’s hand clamped around one’s wrist, stared at her. 
Ashamed? They were not ashamed. They were simply fighting, 
which had nothing at al! to do with shame or love and everything 
to do with, well, fighting. 

But Big Nana, frazzled, seeing she had their attention, went on. 
“Shame on you,” she said, “Wliat do you think your mother 
would say about the way you treat each other?” 

Pye Tee, irr'the dining room setting the table, didn’t like what 
she was hearing. She set down the dutch of knives and forks and 
went into the kitchen, “Melly, Elizabeth ” she said, “let Big Nana 
alone while sjie’s fixing suppes. Come in here and let Pye Tee tell 
you a story.” She put her hands on their shoulders and led them 
from the kitchen. 

The girls went with Pye Tee into the deri and sat beside her on 
the couch, while in the Idtchen Big Nana picked up the muter and 
began to mash into the potatoes her opinion of Pye Tee’s stories, 
“When your mother was alittje girl ” Pye Tee began, “She had a 
friend named Rhonda Bean, and law, how they did quarrel..,” 


* ^ 

Pye Tee loved nothing better than to tell a story, whether it was 
real or made-up. She could make herself laugh at the pranks she 
ntade her story, people pull, and she loved the dear lump tfTat 
sometimes rose into her throat when she got to a sad part that 
made it hard to go on talking for a minute or so. Ste told 
Elizabeth and Melly about the time their mother had a fight with 
Rhonda Bean. A famous fight, she- told them, though neither 
fighter could remember how it started. All that mattered in the 
middle of it was, of course, that they were fighting. Well, they got 
so mad they started digging holes all over the yard. To bury each 
other. Pye Tee made up mad things for the girls to say to each 
other, and she added details which, if they weren’t precisely frue, 
added flyavor to her tale. She put in a crow that flew into the 
mulberry tree to perch above the girls, cawing loudly as thoi^gh 
to scold them. She made Rhonda Bean turn up an arrowhead in 
her shovel, and how jealous that had made Joy Ellen. By and by* 
things got so bad that Joy Ellen and Rhonda Bean began 
throwing dirt clods at each otheif hollering and acting like wild 
animals, until the next thing they knew, they were laughing and 
they couldn’t have said why. But it didn’t matter; the fight was 
over. Until the next one, 

Py# Tee felt Elizabeth and Melly relaxing into her sides, felt 
their quiet breathing, Roy, who had started out hanging on the 
back of the couch, kicking at the upholstery to pester his sisters, 
had fallen asleep on the afghah he’d pulled down. The smells of 
frying chicken and hot bread drifted into the den, and Pye Tee* 
felt better than she had for quite a while, until Elizabeth, running 
her hand along the cushion Pye Tee sat on, said, “What’s this 
wet?” - ■ \ . 

Pye Tee felt it, too, and she lifted herself a bit, then sat back 
down, “Oh, dear,” she said, . ^ 

“Did you pee?” asked Melly. 

Pye Tee felt her dress. '^Why, I must have. How embarrassing. 
How silly,” 

“I did that once,” Melly confided. “At kindergarten ” 

Elizabeth, the oldeat, dM not admit to any.such experience, but 
said nevertheless, what she knew to be the right thing. “We won't 
tell, Pye. Don’t worry.” She patted Pye Tee’s hand* Melly nodded 
gravely. 

When Big Nana called them to supper, Pye Tee told the girls 
to say she would be^a little late. She went for a cloth to clean the 
cushion and tO change her dress, wondering how she’d come to 
lose control of herself. 

Later, when the children were in bed, Stuart and Big Nana 
came into the den where Pye Tee sat on the towel she’d placed 
ovet the damp spot. She wondered if the girls had told. Stuart, 
looking sheepish, began the speech they’d come to give her, “Pye 
Tee,” he said, “Pye Tee.,,” Jfe fidgeted with the pocket of his shirt 
as though to draw out matches, cigarettes, thoOgh he’d stopped 
smoking years before. “fVe think it would be better if you didn’t 
talk so much to the children about...” Pye Tee felt an odd 
sensation in her throat, as though she’d swallowed a sponge, as 
he went on, “their mother. We think it upsets them.” 

^ Big Nana broke in. “Elizabeth is up there crying, Pye, and 
Melly has too many questions. It’^ hard on them.” 

“But they love the stories,” Pye Tee said, “I think they make 
them feel she’s still part of their lives.” 

“That’s just the point," said Big Nana. *in the long run, it only 
m^es it harder for them. Why, when I lost Gilson, I just kept 
right on going. There’s nothing you can do, so why not keep ri^t 
on? It*s best that way.” 
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Pye Tee straightened a bit. “You seem to forget, Big Nana> that 
Vm no stranger to this, either” She crossed lier arms over her 
chest, “And [ think..*” 

Big Nana moved closer to pat Pye Tee’s knee. “No one is saying 
you shouldn’t grieve,” she said gently. “It’s just that we think it’s 
best for the children not to hear so much about her. Best, really, 
hot to dwell on things.” 

At this moment, Pye Tee felt something happen in her heart. 
Something that had never happened before — not when she’d lost 
her husband Parker, not even when she’d learned the unholy 
name of Raymond Jolly. Pye Tee was a forgiving woman, a 
woman who believed the world turned in a way she couldn’t 
fathorh, and that everything that happened—good or bad — had 
its place in all the turning. She believed that bitterness of heart 
was nothing more than selfishness. But now, at hearing Big 
Nana’s words, her heart had hardened. Hardened suddenly, as 
though it had always been waiting to happen. She knew it wasn’t 
good to feel this way. She knew Stuart grieved for his wife with 
every breath, and she knew that Big Nana, for all her 
highhandedness, had only the children’s feelings in mind. But ^ 
she couldn’t get her heart to come unstuck, to soften. Not now, 
when things felt suddenly unjust and wrong and new, not now. 
Later maybe, when her pulse slowed, when she didn’t feel so...so 
hot. Maybe when they were gone, not standing over her, looking 
at her. When she’d had time to think. Big Nana, taking her 
silence as agreement, repeated their new resolve. “So we’re 
agreed, then. No more stories/’ Again she patted Pye Tee’s knee. 
“For them. And really, Pye Tee, for her.” 

Big Nana sat then and turned the talk toward other things. Pye 
Tee could only nod or mumble a response, and after Big Nana 
went upstairs to bed, Pye Tee sat for a long time m the dark, stiH 
nodding, this time at the strange and powerful something she 
knew was coming as a result of her hardened heart, sometliing 
bad, Pye Tee had never been a drinking woman. Parker had liked 
a beer now and then, but Pye Tee couldn’t stand the taste, 
preferring a sip of the dark red wine he sometimes drank with 
his meal on a Sunday evening. This, probably, was why it was a 
jug of wine she bought in her first act on the way toward the 
something that was going to happen. She felt strangely naughty, 
naughty and gleeful — almost foxy, she thought— as she poured 
herself a glass. She went into the den to join Stuart andiBig^Nana. 
She ignored their questioning looks and began to sip, paging 
through a booklet of crochet patterns. 

The first glass made her feel good, the{second better, and she 
let the crochet booklet fall from her lap. She couldn’t read it 
^anyway — the directions seemed suddenly silly, the words 
blurred, and besides, they hardly mattered, did they? What 
mattered was the crocheted thing you had when you were 
done— a baby cap, a bed jacket, a doily. How simple and 
ridiculous; she had been a fool not to understand thi^s before. She^ 
giggled on her way to the kitchen for her third glass: wasn’t 
“doily” the silliest of words? She must have said this aloud, but 
she wasn’t sure; Big Nana eyed her in a way that made her think 
she had. As she drank her third glass, Pye Tee brought her hand 
to her cheek atjd found her skin flushed and warm. She found 
she had become the wisest of women. Her legs felt firm and 
heavy, planted so solidly on the floor they couldn’t possibly be 
moved, like a temple dog, she thought, a library lion. In a voice 
that sounded faraway, she said, “1 do believe I am.” The others 
looked at her, then away, and Pye T ee set herself to ihinking, was 
it Brer Fox who was so tricky, or was that Brer Rabbit? She 


giggled; she couldn’t remember. Her second act, though she had 
no more control over it than she’d had over her trip to buy the 
wine, no more control than she’d had the first time she’d done 
it, was to wet the couch. 

The next morning, Pye Tee, whose swollen head told her to 
sleep a little longer at the same time it told her to get up, came 
^ downstairs to a squabble that made her ears ring. In the Idtchen, 
Big Nana was confronting Elizabeth, indignant, and Melly, 
crying. Roy stood on his high stool, ban^ng a spoon against a 
pot, while Bert cowered by the back door, trying to make himself 
look small. Stuart, behind his paper, tried to make the word 
“amalgamated” make sense. 

“Maybe it was orange juice,” Big Nana suggested. “You took a 
glass of juice in the den and it spilled on the couch. You couldn’t 
get it alt cleaned up.” 

■ Elizabeth shook her head, “We didn’t do it.” ' 

Melly wiped her nose on her sleeve. 

■ “Roy was bone-dry this morning when he got up,” Big Nana 
went on, “so I know he didn’t do it. Maybe yoti girls played with 
Barbie’s pool in there?” 

The girls were silent except for Melly’s snififing. 

“Well, if you girls didn’t do it, suppose you tell Big Nana how 
that cushion got al! wet? You don’t mean to tell me nobody did 
it, do you?” 

Pye Tee took a cup from the counter. “I did it ” 

Big Nana’s moved from Pye Tee to the girls, then back. “You’re 
not trying to take the blame for them, are you?” 

Pye Tee poured coffee, then opened a drawer to rumpfiage for 
a packet of Cremora. “No.” 

“Well, then, what on earth...?” 

Pye Tee, her teeth aching, decided truth was best. “I wet 
myself.” / 

Behind his paper, Stuart coughed, then got up to dress for 
work. 

“You mean you..’ 

“Yes,” Pye Tee said. “It was an accident.” 

Elizabeth and Melly stared at the grandmothers staring at each 
other. Roy, having finished his banging, chose the moment to 
make a leap for the counter. Big Nana was quick; she snatched 
him down, plunkifTg him on the kitchen floor. “I see,” she said, 
but she said no more until the girls had left for school and Roy 
was in the den building a block tower, 

“Are you having trouble with your, uh, your bladder?” 

Pye Tee stirred. Cremora into her second cup of coffee. Her 
head was beginning to feel' belter. “I don’t think so.” 

“Ma)be you should try those things on television.” 

Pye Tee smiled. ^‘Diapers?” She took a crust of Melly’s toast 
and dunked it into her coffee. “Dbn’t worry. Really. It was 
probably the wine. An accident. It won’t happen again.” ^ 
.But it did, ^ and Pye Tee gave up trying to guess when it would 
happen. She drank no more vrine — the jug stayed in ihe cabinet, 
untouched— but still the lapses continued. She began to worry 
about the accidents, but when Big Nana brought up the subject 
of her “condition,” she simply shrugged, assuring the other 
woman the problem would get better Won. ' 

But it got worse. 

“l put that plastic out, but it doesn’t do any good,” Big Nana 
complained to Stuart one evening when they were alone in the 
kitchen. She scrubbed at a rust spot on the sink, “No good at all.” 
“Is this normal?” Stuart asked. 

“I hardly think so. She needs to see someone about it. A doctor,” 
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""She hasn’t?” 

“She won’t, IVe talked to her, but she’s, well, she’s^iubbom ” 
Big^Nana lowered her gaze as she said this. She had vowed long 
ago' not to be a critical rhother-in-law, and she believed this 
extended to her son’s \^fe’s mother. Stuart shook his head sadly. 
Bert, cruising along the kitchen floor in the hope that something 
fine in the way of leftovers might present itself, was surprised and 
pleased to find himself the recipient of an ear- roughing and some 
words that sounded pleasant. 

“Good old boy, Bert,” Stuart said, “Good old Bert,” 

Bert wagged his gratitude. 

“Really, Stuart. She’s getting to be as much trouble as the 
children and the dog. And she’s a grown woman.’* 

Stuart left off rub&ng Bert’s ears, “Maybe it will go away.’* 
“She shouldn’t be drinking. It worries me ” 

“She only did it once,” 

Big Nana’s look was severe, “That we’re^aware of.” 

Pye Tee, upstairs, moving through the bedrooms gathering 
dirty clothes for the next day’s laundry, didn’t hear their 
conversation, but she too was linking about her “condition.” 
She turned the problepi this way and that, looking at the what, 
why, when, where, and how of which she was the who. It was the 
why that troubled her. She considered disease, but her good stout 
body, which always before had given her the right information, 

told her, no, this wasn’t so. She 
asked herself if she was doing it 
on purpose, and answered no, of 
course not. Her accidents were, 
well, accidents; she couldn’t help 
them, could she? As Pye Tee 
thought, her mind sped right 
over blame — ^the idea that being 
forbidden to talk about her 
daughter had anything to do 
with what was going on^ — as 
though the idea were no more than a faded chalk mark 90 a 
street, until suddenly things seemed too difficult to think about 
She was tired, and all she knew was tliai the lapses were a part of 
the something bad that was coming, something that she had to 
stop, and before she grew so addled she could hardly think at all. 
She set herself to considering one more time, until it came to her 
that in all the whys and hows, the only thing she had any control 
over was the where. 

The next morning, Pye Tee took Roy withJier to the garage, 
where she rummaged for the camping tent. She worked most of 
the morning to set it up bene<(th the black walnut tree in the ba<^ 
yard,^wrestiing with the flimsy threaded poles knd maroon t 
material. When she had finished, she stood off a ways to inspect 
Ijer work. Fine, it looked, inviting; a dusky red dome, crisscross 
poles like spines of a great deej!) basket overturned. When she saw 
Big Nana watching from the kitchen tvindow, Pye Tee waved 
gaily. Inside the tent, the air was. warm and musty. Roy crawled 
in beside her, “Pye Tee’s hou^e,” he said. He lay down on the quilt 
she’d spread. 

“The wigwam of Nokomis,” said Pye Tee, rerhembering the 
; Hiawatha poem. “Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis.” 

Dreamily, Roy waved his hands above his face. “Red air,” 
“Yes,” Pye Tee agreed. She lay, back beside him. The ground 
seemed to rise up to hold her, and in the moment just before she 
fell asleep,*^h^ was visited by the sense that she was holding 
something off. 


As the days went by, the girls found their way into the tent. 
They brought toys, a doll’s tea'set, books, a box of raisins, and 
Pye Tee began to see how right her solution had been. She had 
no accidents in the tent, and no longer did she feel the hardened 
way that had caused her to buy the wine. She felt instead rather 
soft and dreamy about everything around her^ — the curve of 
Roy’s cheek as he napped, frie way Bert’s tail would wag its 
messages, how Elizabeth and Melly’s voices formed a harmony 
when they spoke, a sister sound— and in her dreamy, soft regard 
of these things, Pye Tee saw that deep inside the sweetness of 
these moments lay the promise that they would never come 
again. She understood that in the moments when she said, 1 will 
remember this, and this, and this, there came upon her all she 
' needed to know of heaven and of love, and so she gave no 
thought to hardened hearts or blame, but was happy. No one 
foiight, and Roy had nothing to climb, and if the children asked 
for stories, why, this was only natural. And so the days of late 
spring and early summer passed, and when evening came and 
Big Nana called them to supper, they neatened the tent and filed 
into the house. 

“They’re out there all the time,” Big Nana remarked to Stuart 
one night in early June. The girls had been out of school for a 
week, and they hadn’t pestered her to take them swimming. They 
hadn’t, in fact, been underfoot at all. She had all the time in the 
world to cook and clean and launder while the children were 
outside with Pye Tee, “I don’t like it, Stuart.’* 

Stuart came to stand beside her at the window, looking out 
into the yard where alo^g the tent sides he could see the play of 
flashlight beams. “! don’t know,” he said. “It looks kind of nice. 
And doesn’t k keep them out ofyour hair?” 

“It isn’t healthy,” Big Nana said. “And frankly, I’m worried 
about her. She isn’t handling things. She wanders around like 
she’s jn a trance, and she’s got them doing it, too.” She lowered 
her voice to a whisper. “And she’s still having, uh, accidents, 
Stuart. The den is starting to smell bad.” 

Stuart let the kitchen curtain fell. “Does she do it out there?” 
His mother fixed him vrith a look. “What on earth does that 
have to do with anything? How should 1 know?” She paused to 
collect herself, squeezing out a dishcloth. “All ! know is that this 
isn’t good. They’ve taken all their toys out there and even food. 
They hardly come in the house at all.” 

. “Maybe it will pass.” Stuart picked up Bis book and prepared 
to make his escape to the attic. His mother stopped him. 

“Son, it’s time you took part in this.” ^ ► 

“A week,” Stuart said. “Let’s give it another week.” 

Big Nana began to scratch with her thumbnail at the rusted 
spot on the sink. “Really, Son, she’s more trouble than she is help. 
The idea was to get things back to normal, and now they seem 
about as far from normal as. ..as...” Suddenly Big Nana felt the 
weight of all she’^d tried to do for her son’s family, how it always 
seemed that to the strong ones fell the burden of doing tftf right 
thing. She wasn’t given to self-pity — hated it, in fact, especially 
in herself when it came to her in weak foments — but she now 
felt sorry for herself. She gripped the sink’s edge and tried to stop 
her tears from welling up. “It’s just that 1 try so hard.” 

She wiped at her eyes with the dishcloth. “-And I’m so tired. 
I’m sorry, but it seems like everything I’ve tried to do, she 
undoes.” , 

Stuart was unnerved. His mother’s tears made bis trip upstairs 
seem aU the more impoifant, as though something demanding 
and immediate required his attention there. He had to hurry 
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away* Seeing weakness in his strong mother weakened him, 
moved him to both fear and pity, and the fear and pity, he knew, 
were not for her, but for himself If he started to cry now, he 
would never stop. But he made himself move toward his mother, 
and he stood stiU while she clung to him, ‘‘A week,” he said, “Let's 
give it one more week,” He felt wooden as a cigar-stoiK Indian, 
standing there with his mother's head resting on his chest, but it 
seemed he couldn’t move, not even to put his book down so he 
could hold her with both arms. 

But the children did not lose interest in the tent, not that week 
and not the next, and it seemed to Big Nana that Pye Tee grew 
even more raddle-headed. One night as they sat in the den, Big 
Nana had offered to make a hair appointment for her, Pye Tee 
had giggled, bringing her hands to her head as though she’d just 
remembered she possessed hair. There were other incidents, 
too— Pye Tee, thinking the bottle held dressing, had poured 
pancake syrup on a green salad— but it was a harmonica that 
pushed the situation to its conclusion. One afternoon Roy ran 
into the kitchen, wanting Big Nana to reach down the Holiner 
harmonic^ Stuart kept on a shelf in the breakffont, Stuart let the 
children play with it, so Big Nana thought nothing of giving Roy 
the instrument Seized by a burst of love for her grandson, Big 
>Jana knelt to hug him, thinking how much he looked lijce Stuart 
at the same age, the sweet, unset face, the rooster-tail hair, “Do 
you want to play a song, Roy-baby?” she crooned. “Play your old 
Big Nana a little song,” 

Roy, in a hurry to "get back to the tent, answered her with a 
wheeze of air drawn through the instrument, followed by a blast 
of blowing. He wrenched away from her and ran through the 
kitchen and out the back door, which banged behind him, Big 
Nana stood up, dizzy from rising so quickly, hurt. She knew it 
was ridiculous, but she was struck by the uqjustness of there 
being no reward for being strong. She saw, suddenly, tliat no 
matter how hard you tried ’to hold the center together, to make 
things right, others would puli at k until you got too tired to hold 
it any longer. Then they would go their way— ^drifting, dreamy, 
heedless — never thanking you, never knowing how much work 
went into what you’d done. Now Big Nana was angry, and her 
anger settled on Pye Tee in her ridiculous tent. Pye Tee who was 
heedless, Pye Tee who was more grasshopper than ant, Pye Tee 
who lured the children with — with stories. Why had it not 
occurred to her. that this was what they were doing? Big Nana 
shook her head to clear it, then went toward the back door, where 
it seemed a hand other than her own— a hand both stealthy and 
convinced of its own rightness— turned the knob, opened the 
door, then closed it quietly behind her. 

The day was bright and still, the yard quiet except for a line of 
sparrows on the power line above the garden. Big Nana, crossing 
the grass toward the tent, thought, for some reason, of Indians 
walking, creeping, and she made her feet slide parallel across the 
grass. When she was dose enough to hear, she stood still. 
Listening, 

“Her voice was like an angePs,” Elizabeth was saying, “and she 
loved to sing to us. Her favorite song!,,” 

Mdly’s voice broke in, “Her favorite song was ‘Greensieeves,’ ” 
“Because it had her name in it,” Elizabeth continued. 
“Greensleeves was all my joy.” 

“Her secorid-favorite song,” MeHy said, “was 'Sugar in the,,,”’ 
“ 'Sugar in the momingl’ ” Roy crowed. He blew a celebratory 
blast on the harmonica. 

‘ Big Nana fell as though the air had been knocked out of her. 
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her worst suspicions confirmed. To hear tjjpse little voices 
reciting what they knew about their mother, what Pye Tee must 
have told them, was enough to break her heart. It was rAore than 
she could bear, and all the other woman’s offenses^ — the wine, 
the sodden couch, the work she, Big Nana, had to do because Pye 
Tee couldn’t rouse herself long enough to do what was best for 
the children— seemed to bore a hole into Big Nanaichest, a hole 
so wide and black and frightening she had to dutch hersdf to 
keep it from widening further, and she called out, “Elizabeth! 
Mdly! Roy! Come out of there this instant!” 

The sparrows fled, and it seemed the day held still; each 
dappled leaf-shadow held its place omthe grass as Big Nana 
stood, waiting for the tent flap to be unzipped, Pye Tee’s face 
appeared in the opening, “What’s wrong? You’re scaring the 
children,” 

Big Nana looked at her, at her drifting gaze, the way she 
blinked like a toad in the sun, her frazzled hair clipped into 
Melly’s blue barrettes, “No,” she shouted.P'You are!”' 

Big Nana heard the screech in her own voice, old and frail- 
sounding, cawing like a crow. She cleared her throat to try again, 
but when the words came out, they sounded worse, a brittle 
croak, f nd she gave up, letting herself scream at them, “Get out! 
Get out!" 

Pye Tee, alarmed by the other wornan’s mood, tried to make 
her face serene, “Oh, me-oh-my,” she said, as though she’d 
forgotten the time, “it must be suppertime already. Run along, 
now, Pye Tee will come in a minute,” 

But she knew she wouldn’t* She knew, as she watched the 
children filing toward the house, Big Nana shooing them along 
like chickens, that this was the something. She knew she had to 
go away, and that it would be for the best. She put out her hand 
to pet Bert, who, wayering between the movement toward the 
house and the warm red tent where all the smells were, had 
chosen to stay in the tent. Pye Tee sat in the sdilness, petting 
Bert, then she got up and went into the house, taking care to 
avoid Big Nana and the children, whose voices she heard 
upstairs. From the refrigerator she took an apple and some 
cheese, and from the cupboard she took her jug of wine* Then 
she went back outside to her tent* She ate and drank^ thinking 
of nothing in particular* When she felt she had eaten and sipped 
enough, she lay back on the quilt, “My name,” she said, for no 
reason other than that it pleased her, “was Lillian,” She cried 
for what seemed like a long, long time, and then she fell asleep* 
When Stuart'came home from work and supper was over. 
Big Nana sent the children to the front yard with jars to catch 
lightning bugs*' Then she sat Stuart dowrufor a talk. She had 
spent the afternoon choosing her words, among which were 
“mental health,” “well-being,” “for tl\€ best,” and “back to 
norrfial.^ She had examined Her heaft, searched her reasons for 
even one that seemed unfair, untrue, not “for the best,” but she 
couldn’t find one; Everything Her heart and mind could come 
up with told her Pye Tee had to go* Stuart was not convinced. 
He wished the whole thing wasn’t happejiing* He wanted time. 
He wondered how this would affect the children. Wasn’t it too 
soon for other changes? Wasn’t Big Nana making it sound 
worse than it was? 

“You’re not here all day like I am," Big Nana said, suddenly 
angry. “And even, if you were, you wouldn’t notice!” 

Stuart blanched. “Still,” he said, “I think we should talk to the 
children." 

The children, meanwhile, had grown tired of running after the 
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lightning bugs seemed to blink just out of reach {except for 
Roy, who pursued them into bushes and. the lower limbs of 
trees X and missing Pye Tee, had found their way to the red tent, 
one by one, 

Pye Tee, bleary-eyed from wine and sleep and crying, greeted 
them, smiling. For each she poured a doll*s tedcup of wine, which 
each tasted solemnly and swallowed, not much liking it. The 
children gave the rest to Bert, who lapped it greedily and nosed 
them for more. 

''Tell about her,” Melly said. '*That time she tri^d to fly.” 
''No,” said Elizabeth. "Tell about the prairie dog,” 

Pye Tee made room in her 
lap for Roy, She cleared her 
throat and began. "She named 
it Martha Mary. Your grandpa 
had turned up a nest in the field 
heSvas cultivating. Prairie dogs 
burrow deep, you know, but 
somehow this one lone baby 
was left. He brought it in to 
your mother. Law, she loved 
that thing. Made a little bed out 
of a cotton box, carried it around. Every time that baby peeped, 
she’d pop something into its moufh — cookie, bread crust, even 
ham scraps; that baby loved creamed com. Well, time went on,^ 
aAd Martha Mary grew and she grew, until pletty soon she’d 
grown so fat she could hardly walk on her stumpy little legs. We’d 
made a place for her to sleep behind the stove where it was warm, 
but Martha Mary had a mind of her own. She wanted to sleep 
upstairs. Every night we’d tuck her in before we went to bed, but 
as soon as the house was quiet and she didn’t think we’d notice, 
rd.heaf thump-bump, thump-bump, and Fd know it was that 
little rascal sneakingiout of her box ai^d hoisting her fat little self 
up the stairs to your mother’s room. Every morning, sure 
enough, diere she’d be, old Mkrtha Mary, curled up like a cat at 
the foot of your mother’s bed, and she’d open up one beady black 
eye at me as if to say, 1 fooled you, 1 know where 1 belong,” Pye 
Tee sipped some wine from her teacup. 

“Bert does that, Melly said. “Follow us.” 

Bert^ hearing his nan^e, thumped his tail against the tent wall 
as though giving his approval to his Own behavior, to the simple 
ri^tness of how, when something went away, you tried to follow 
it How, if you couldn’t follow it, you waited, and only when 
nothing came of wailing did you begin to ho wl for it, to help it 
find you. From the place low in this throat that knew these things 
but couldn’t say them, Bert whimpered softly. 

Pye Tec petted his head. “Yes,” she said. “He does.” 

“Tliat old Martha Mary,” 'Roy said. He’ picked up the 
harmonica and put it to his mouth to wheeze in and out in a song 
for Martha Mary, the sound of which moved Bert to give full 
f voice to what he knew of missing something, » 

Melly laughed. “ 'Bert says 'Aw-rooh.’ ” 

“No,” said Elizabeth. “ 'How-ooooo.’ ” 

Roy slurped at the harmonica, and^ert, encouraged by the 
sounds, made his neck go long and sang out louder. Pyc Tee 
laughed. Her cup was empty, but she didn’t stop to fill it, 
dripking, rather, from the jug. “How-fooh.” She let her voice rise 
past the tent poles and the walnut leaves, beyond the moon, into 
the night, 

“How-rooh,” howled Elizabeth and Melly. They lay back, 
laughing. 
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Pye Tee gathered her breath, gestured a count of three, then 
together they let out a long, loud howl that brought their 
fa^er and Big Nana on the rtin to the back yard, to the door 
of the tent, wfiere Stuart, finally, was stunned out of his 
stupefaction by the scene, by the smell of wine, by the vision 
of his children spra wled and howling, Pye Tee woozy, reared 
back, laughing while Bert bit at his tail, beside himself in a 
frenzy of delight and woe and fellow feeling. And so it 
happened that Pye Tee was sent away from the house on 
Locust Street, first to a small hospital where the staff could 
find no evidence of any physicaf abnormality, then home to 
Tahlequah to live with her sister, where she passed her days 
pleasantly in sewing, gardening, and visiting with the friends 
who, if exasperating at times, came to be dearer to her as 
years went by, and where she never, not even at the very end 
when most are troubled by such accidents, wet herself again. 

The children stayed with their father and Big Nana in the 
pretty town of Enid, where they went to school, made friends, 
and played and grew. Supervised at first by Big Nana, then 
after that good woman went fo live at Willow Manor, by the 
gentle woman their father married— a woman they learned to 
love and to call Aunt Betsy '{though their new half-brother 
called her “Marna”)^ — the children wrote dutiful thank-you 
letters to their grandmother in Tahlequah when she sent them 
crocheted sweaters for Christmas and at birthdays. They went 
to see hir every year, and they laughed gently along with her 
at how she could never seem to remember how big they were 
getting; later, even more gently at how she’d lost her memory 
for their names and faces. 

Of the summer in the tent, the children remembered little, 
but long after Bert the dog and several of his faithful kin had 
gone to their reward, long after the chtldreu were grown and 
gone, they continued to marvel at how much they 
remembered of the girl who had become their mother— her 
favorite songs, a time she’d tried to fly, even a crow that had 
once scolded her — when all they could remember of Pye Tee, 
who must have told them these things, were her froggy glasses, 
her spiny handwriting on birthday cards, and an occasional, 
surprising jab of memory: the sharp, warm taste of v\^jne, the 
way the air in certain places felt to them vaulted, still and 
hallowed. Sometimes, when the children were together, they 
would talk of this, but what they couldn’t confess, even to 
each other, was how, in these places, when their throats had 
filled with lumps that had in them something of both loss and 
finding, what fine and silly comfort it had been to make a 
quiet noise — and this was the silly part, the part they would 
have laughed to confess — a noise that sounded, well, like 
howling. For Elizabeth, who went to live in Washington, this 
place had been the 'Library of Congress, where looking up, 
thunderstruck, she wondered why she thought of Pje. Melly, 
in St. Louis, felt it in the proscenium arches of old theaters, 
the dusky rise of velvet curtains. For Roy, it was the sky itself, 
the way sometimes he could lie on his sleeping bag on a ridge 
above Telluride, Colorado, and look into the cloudless blue 
above him. He could unhitch hts vision and the sky would 
drop, the distance between earth and heaven vanish. 

Copyright ©1993 by Janet This story first appeared in 

American Short Fiction; it can also be found fri. Alligator 
Dance, a collection v/ Janet Peery short stories published by 
So uth eni Methodist U n ioe rsity Press. ► 
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Let The Good Times Roil 
In Louisiana! 


ust over the Louisiana state 
line, you'll find a place where 
the party never ends - 
Harrah's Casino 
"Shreveport! It's tucked 
in the northwest corner of 
Louisiana, easy to get to, and 
open 24 hours a day. It's a new 
definition of fun! You'll 

have a chance to win big while 
having fun playing games 
in an entertaining, 
exciting atmos- 
phere. Even if 
you don't 
know how 
to play, 
we'll help 
you learn... 
and you'll find the 
whole experience is a 


great time! With 40 table 
games and 800 slot machines, 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport 
offers you non-stop excitement 
in a beautiful riverboat casino 
with a stunning 3-floor atrium, 
glass elevator and non- 

smoking floor. The fun never 
ends at Harrah's Casino 
Shreveport! From 
Andreotti's Grill to the 
Red River Cafes 
food court, there's ^ 
always a party going 
on. Bring your friends! Call 
1-800-HARRAHS for guest 
information. Let the 

good times roll in Louisiana, 
where luck's in your corner, at 
Harrah's Casino Shreveport. 


O 1994 Harrah's Casinos. A Promus Company 
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EIQHT YEARS OF 
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Concord, Mdssachusctts, tiroumi 1B60— If you 
arc ready to leave father and mother, brother and 
sister, and wife and child and friends, and never 
see them again, if you have paid your debts, and 
made your will, and settled all your affairs and 
are a free man, then you are ready for a walk, 
— Henry David Thoreau 


T UI.SA. OKLAHOMA, LABOR DAY, I98C>— The Volkswagen 
Beetle, once fire-engine red and glistening shiny new, 
was gray about the fop now, as was its driver, [irightness of 
color and precision oi contour having been lost grudgingly t>vcr 
too many summers in the sun and winters in the wind, the little 
car slowed with a barely perceptible limp as it nudged up to the 
roadblock. The policemaiTs forehead was beaded with sweat and 
crinkled with doubt. 

“Can you prove you live in ihcrer he said. 

Beyond was a parking lot packed with BMWs and Volvos and 
ten-speed Peugeot bicycles and other icons of the young and up- 
wardly motivated. In the other direction were people — on fool, 
in cars, pushing baby carriages, lugging beer coolers, babies on 
their backs — set for a day along the sullen brown waters of the 
Arkansas River, pushing at the roadblock in ihat peculiar state of 
urban holiday excitement. 

Hie driver produced an I. IX card that said, yes, he lived there. 
Or did. In the apartment complex tin the west bank of the Arkan- 
sas River where those who could or would afford it lived where 
Tulsa played. 

Still uncertain, the policeman peered inside the car. 

'rhe right front seat ofihe Bceilc had been remtived. In its place 
was a iilue box lllled with spatulas, tin plates, hurnt-black frying 
pans, beat-up pots and other, more indetl liable things. I'lie back 
seat also was gone. A hatchet, an ax, a limb saw. A roll of quilts. 
Corn meal, llour, a cot. Hirown together in a nonsensical heap. 
The policeman hesitated. Somebody honked — angrily waving an 
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DOORWAY TO A 
WORLD WHERE A 
.MAN CAN WALK AND 
THINK FOREVER AND 
NEVER CUT ACROSS 
' HIS OWN TRACKS. 
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l.D. card. The policeman stepped bade. And the little car en- 
tered the secured complex, looking, as a friend had said in fare- 
well, like one of the loads from Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath. 
It really was a special day. 

Sanctioned by no one in particular. 

Check in the key, the postage-stamp patio, the LD. card re- 
quired to prove one was oneself, the easy access to the floating 
band shell, and the driver was a free man. For the biUs had been 
paid, the job had been quit, the ten-speed Peugeot stored, and 
the new Buick put on its way back to settle its own debt. 

The aging little Bug was ready for a walk. 

A saunter, if you will. 

As was its driver, 

"I have met with but one or two persons in 
the course of my life who understood the art 
of walking, that is, of taking walks — who 
had a genius for sauntering: which word is 
beautifully derived 'from idle people who 
roved about the country, in the Middle 
Ages, and asked charity, under presence of 
going a la Sainte Terre,' to the Holy Land, 
till the children exclaimed. There goes a 
Sainte-Terrer,' a Saunterer — a Holy-Lander/ 

They who never go to the Holy Land in 
their walks, as they pretend, are indeed mere 
idlers and vagabonds; but they who do go 
there are saunterers../ — H.DX 

T he little lake nestles in hills just south of Heavener, LeFtore 
County, Oklahoma, and there live a lot of friends you may 
not have met yet. It is the last town of any size before the onset 
of contrary mountains that insist on running east and west as 
most mountains do not. Black Fork, Winding Stair, Rich, 
Kiamichi, pleasing rumples in a God-sized quilt. Lying thus, 
they do wonderful things with warm Gulf air from the south 
and urban exiles from the north. And that is where the little 
Bog points itsdf, without thought, without planning, like a 
good pair of walking shoes. 

Cedar Lake is in the northwest corner of the 1 .6 million-acre 
Ouachita National Forest, doorway to a world where a man can 
walk and think forever and never cut across his own tracks. The 
lake is not much for trophy fishing and is too small and quiet 
to permit skiing or powerboating, but its clean waters yield up 
memories for the special few who found it when they should 
have. It recalls another time when there was reason for rush- 
ing about, for splitting up days by the clock so they were more 
readily sold. There were four such reasons then, and their eyes 
told you who you really were, why you did what you did, and 
why you loved doing it even when you did not want to. It was 
at this very lake — in rare weekend hours caught on the fly — 
that you came to know they were what made it make sense. 
Years ago. Before they were grown. Before there were other 
questions. 

And that is why you are here now. This is the place from 


which to begin your walk, a saunter that, with luck, could last 
forever. A decompression chamber, perhaps, against too great 
a change too quick. 

Campsite 1 3. A serene and sensible memory in a life that was 
neither. Same tent in the trunk. A slight sadness of things per- 
ceived that could not be. Same calm, reassuring breeze com- 
ing in southwesterly over the tops of the same five hills, whis- 
pering things you may now have time to hear. The little Bug 
bumps against the nonexistent cable that separates two worlds. 

"Some, however, would derive the word 
(saunter) from sans terre, without land or a 
home, which, therefore, in the good sense, 
will mean, having no particular home, but 
equally at home everywhere. For this is the 
secret of sauntering." — H.D.T. 

E ven Einstein was a saunterer of his own sort. "T gang my 
own gait,” he said, “and I have never belonged to my 
country, my home, my friends, or even my immediate fam- 
ily, with my whole heart; in the face of all these ties 1 have 
never lost an obstinate sense of detachment, of the need for 
solitude — ^a feeling which increases with the years. One is 
sharply conscious, yet without regret, of the limits to the 
possibility of mutual understanding and sympathy with one's 
fellow creatures.” 

A latvyer friend was blunter. 

^Tf you get clear down and out,” he said, ^Vali me and I will 
get you on Social Security disability. All I have to do is tell a 
judge what you are doing, and he will agree that you are 
crazy.” 

It is starting to rain, and by the time I lie down to sleep — 
in the Bug because stench of recent waterproofing has made 
the tent temporarily uninhabitable — the rain is tapping out 
the words from a ditty I wrote in childhood: 

Waiting, waiting. 

Wa i ti ng fo r wh a t? 

Waiting to be something I’m not 

5:45 a.m. Writing by lantern light. Drinking coffee from a 
thermos that still contains some of the special warmth from 
the friend who gave it to me. I have been up for an hour. It 
has rained most of the night. That is important here, and I 
do not yet know why, except that you can smell h, feel its 
texture in the air. Everything is heightened — the sound of rain 
falling in the water's edge amid the cattails, peculiar rainy day 
colors so subtle they cannot be separated from one another. 
Ubiquitous deep green of the hills. I cut ends from bacon to 
make beans, but it smells so good I make bacon and eggs, 
although 1 ate earlier. 

Found a note I wrote to myself on Aug. 29, 1981: 'There 
are so many ways to die, a person is foolish to miss doing any- 
thing they want to do for fear of dying in any given way.” 
Things are clearer in the half-light of pre-dawn than in the 
full daylight that follows. Good thoughts come easily here. 
There is no sense of waiting. 
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CQPPERMEAPS/T 
- $AY; Apt WHAT 
WATCH FOR TfERt BUT 
’ THEY ARE JUST SNAKES: 
tHEY bo NOT WANTTO 
BITE YOU AS THE 
COTTONMOUTH DOES. 


Near I l^}fituhhy 


1 wish to speak a word for Nature, for 
absolute freedom and wildness, as contrasted 
with a freedom and culture merely civil — to 
regard man as an inhabitant.. .of Nature, rather 
than a member of society... There are enough 
champions of civilization: the minister and the 
school-committee, and every one of you will 
take care of that." — H.D.T. 

T here is a huge crow that is so black the sun turns the tips 
of his feathers green, and he comes once each day and sits 
on the tip of the highest limb of an old dead tree. He looks down 
at me as I write and barks one commanding call, as if saying to his 
friends, “Hey, come look at this thing I see down here!” When he 
leaves, the dead limb sways overlong against an unblemished sky 
of baby blue, threatening as an overdue deadline. I move my of- 


fice out under the old leaning gum tree with the hole in the middle. 

Serious thought eludes me. 

A fly 1 swatted off my work table is being hauled home on the 
backs of an excited little band of patrolling ants. You can almost 
hear them chattering. Possibly, it will be the biggest find of their 
day. A tiny purple flower, amazingly delicate in color and in form, 
towers over them as the gum tree towers over me. A tiny new world 
within arm’s reach of where I am working, materializing out of 
nowhere. 

Native Americans taught their children to study “the small mov- 
ing things of the earth.” Learn the spider, they said, and you will 
know the mountain lion. Learn the fly, and you will know the deer. 
Learn them all, and you will know the world. I have heard that in 
the perceptions of the tiniest of creatures, the rest of the world 
moves so slow as to be almost unseen, and for some of the great- 
est, things move confusingly fast, that all creatures are given so 
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many heartbeats, and when that number is counted off, their time 
is up. Some use them in a day, some in a century. Each doing what 
he was made to do, without knowing why, passing each other al- 
most unseen. 

1 can remember rujining faster than the world, bumping and 
shoving tilings out of my way. Then fora while everything tell into 
step, moved on time, fit. People thought and acted much as 1 did, 
and I could make some sense of what they were doing. Then the 
world began to move faster, with less purpose, it is those people 
who have fallen into step and haven't fallen out yet who keep the 
world moving for the others. What they are doing still makes 
enough sense to keep doing it, even if they don't want to. Some 
of them, it occurs to me, own BM Ws and ten-speed bicycles and 
seek holiday solace on the banks of sullen, brown rivers. 

The ants have taken their daily bread under a pile of leaves. I 
am alone again. The air smells beautiful here, and when the si- 


lence gets too intense, something plunges into the water down by 
the dam, startling cymbals in a silent symphony. I can see from 
here a tree so tall and slender it sways like an upside-down pen- 
dulum, marking time for the wind. 

1 sleep out under the trees when possible. Stars are brilliant. You 
can place your head just right and make them into Christmas lights 
for the trees. Hounds run in the hills at night, mountain men’s 
Mozarts. Beautiful consciousness of personal powerlessness. No 
lock, no keys, no chains. Surrendering with hope to the night and 
whatever thoughts move through it, '*Each of us is here for a brief 
sojourn; for what purpose he knows not, though he sometimes 
thinks he feels it,” Einstein again. The World As 1 See It: Suddenly 
we arrive on this planet in a body we didn't make or choose, sur- 
rounded by people we had little to do with selecting, shaped by 
genes we are not even aware of into wanting things for reasons 
we don’t understand, sometimes to the point of self destruction. 
We may be born, live, and die without ever being aware of why 
any of it happened, placed like the little ant in one tiny corner of 
the world in one tiny corner of the universe, with only a wavering 
disbelief that what he can hear and see and touch is all there really 
is to it. 

You feel it here. Lying on your back in the woods at night, look- 
ing up at an eternity of stars and planets, the theory that the planet 
you are on is the only one of importance becomes a difficult be- 
lief. Everybody in every place 1 have ever been seems to suffer from 
a slight case of loneliness, displacement, a driving for something 
to distract them from full consciousness of what they are not and 
where they may be going. There is no sense of that here. 

One snake has terrified me since childhood. 1 1 is the stuff of my 
nightmares: thecottonmouth water moccasin. Dirty, stinking, bel- 
ligerent, It is deadly, and knows it. Easing through the cattails of 
McCoy s pond behind my old homeplace, the bellyflop of a bull- 
frog could rout me in a panic that used up some heartbeats and 
disgraced me with the peers of boyhood. After I was grown, 1 once 
went fishing with my dad at dawn, strung the first fish of the day, 
then threw the stringer into the edge of the water by my feet for 
luck, although the fish was no keeper. Peacefully tossing my lure 
here and there, watching my father extract his own joy from the 
dawn, I heard the stringer rattle, once, twice, too many times. 
Looking down, 1 saw the head of a snake, swollen to nightmare 
proportions in order to swallow the fish. Cottonmouth! Between 
my feet! 

I grabbed the shotgun, pointed it down, and pulled the trigger. 
Blood and mud and fear splattered across my dean white t-shirt. 
My father threw down his fishing rod and plunged through the 
brush to get to me. 

"Son,” he said, “it was just an old water snake. And that was 
just a little bitty fish.” 

His voice had that touch of bewilderment-that-longs-to-under- 
stand that I still hear from time to time when we talk today. He 
refused to look at the mess in the mud. 

"Did you,” he asked, “hit your foot?” 

Such memories make me grateful that Cedar Lake is upland, 
air dry and dear. Copperheads, they say, are what you watch for 
here, but they are just snakes; they do not want to bite you as the 
cottonmouth does and will warn you away if you listen. 
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A trail follows the edge of Cedar Lake so that you seldom are 
out of sight of iti a beautiful path that wanders in and out of bright 
sun and shadow, stillness and gentle breeze. On the far north side, 
something changes — a low slough filled with greenery and black 
water materializes with startling suddenness, silence unner\'ing 
as a flashback. But it is beautiful, lily pads so broad and so green 
and substantial they appear stepping-stones across burned 
ground, water brackish and sour. 1 check the grass for copper- 
heads, sit down on a rock. There is a flash of pure color in the 
middle of the slough. A water Ifly bud, big as a fist, swelled tight 
with life, pale pastel yellow amid deep greens and blacks, clean 
and untouched by the backwater, 1 unpack my camera. 

The bud grows beside an old gray log, slick and wet from being 
forever in the water, bark peeling from it in scabs. There is another 
tree, downed so that its trunk leans from this side of the slough 
and its upper leaves, stiJl green, touch the other shore. It passes 
within arm’s reach of the beautiful flower. My boyhood friends 
would have dared me to go get it. I would not have done so and 
would have wished to this day that 1 had. 

1 attach the long lens. Up close, the bud is breathtaking, a rare 
work of art caught in an instant of transmuting ugliness into 
beauty. 1 climb onto the downed tree that leads out to it. The closer 
the lens brings it, the more impressive the flower becomes. But 
there is something wrong on the old gray log that lies j ust beneath 
it. A sense, somehow, of being alive. Slight lightening and dark- 
ening. I move the camera down. 

Cottonmouth. Perfectly still. Almost indolent in the knowledge 
of its own deadliness, head as big as a fist, it rests directly beneath 
the beautiful yellow bud, waiting for whatever it is that it wants. I 
lose my balance, step down to keep from falling. Strange sounds 
and sensations. Boyhood goosebumps up my back. The ground 
moves and shifts like a boy-built raft. Black water wheezes up 
through the leaves. The snake is gone into the water. 

I clamber ashore and walk away. Warm sunlight is welcome on 
the sudden clammy sweat of my forehead. 1 will stay out of his 
slough. 

But he had best not come visiting to the tent. 

"As the wild duck is more swift and beautiful 
than the tame, so is the wild— the mallard — 
thought which 'mid falling dews wings its way 
above the fens." — H.D.T. 

C louds here are unusual to me. Little scudding bits of them 
break away from the massed formations and scout along the 
valleys so that you can see the dark hills above them and below 
them at the same time — long trailing plumes sometimes and 
sometimes mere wisps, like live things. On dear days the sun 
warms barely perceptible lanes back in the deep woods, and you 
cannot lie down on the pine needles and look up at the sky for a 
moment of thinking without waking hours later and I typing to fig- 
ure out where you are and how you got there. 

When days get cold, steam rises from the mountains as from a 
witch’s cauldron. Yesterday, in the perfect still of sundown, I heard 
the sound of wings in flight, a whisper close in my ear. Then I 


Ibiind them with my eyes, a wedge of ducks passing like random 
thoughts. I never knew you could hear such things. By late No- 
vember or perhaps into December a friend came to me. 

“I do not think,"’ he said, 'That you have enough sense to live 
on that lake during the winter and not freeze yourself to death. 
Come with me, I want to show you something.” 

It was a little stone potato house in town with native sandstone 
walls eighteen inches thick, built before the oldest living residents 
of Heavener can remember, to keep apples and potatoes and tur- 
nips cool in summer and warm in winter, converted now into the 
downstairs of a socially acceptable duplex. By inexplicable circum- 
stance, there was fresh food in the fridge, clean sheets on the bed, 
and the worn carpet felt like a Persian king s after the threadbare 
floor of the tent. A den, perhaps, for the winter. 

But I am addicted to where I am. 

"I believe in the forest and in the meadow, and 
in the night in which the com grows." — H.D.T. 

S ometimes, a LeFlore County back road will pause and turn 
suddenly for no apparent reason, twist up a mountain and 
cross a stream, cut a square turn in the middle of an open field 
and duck back in under a bluff. 

Like a happy man walking. 

The feet that first marked them were Indian, Choctaw, dis- 
placed from their ancestral lands in Mississippi in the i830s, 
turned free to be happy again for a brief interlude in the beautiful 
hills and backwoods of southeastern Oklahoma before greed 
caught up to them again. Immediately upon arrival, they began 
to explore their new country, traveling as much as fifty miles on 
foot or horseback to visit the sick or to attend a dance, a party, or 
a wedding. Or just to walk, saunter, if you will, in country that 
was their own, each man leaving the mark of his own moccasin 
for those who would follow. Indians, it is said, made a road with 
only their eyes, and years later the white man came and made his 
road with a compass. And their road followed the old Indian road. 

And that is why a LeFlore County back road will sometimes 
pause and turn suddenly, twist up a mountain, cross a stream, and 
duck back in under a bluff. 

Like a happy man walking. 

Black bear abound in the woods again, although you seldom 
see them. Legend has it that one of the old frontier hunters here, 
killed the last known native black bear on Rich Mountain the year 
the centiir)^ turned, but that’s just rumor. 1 know a man, a car- 
penter, who was cleaning a neighbor’s spring on the north 
shoulder of Rich Mountain only a year or so ago and saw one of 
the creatures peacefully passing by. 

“Hello!” he called, grinning as he recounts that he said it as to a 
man. 

The bear, a big male, stopped and looked him over. Started on. 
Stopped, Turned suddenly and charged toward him. The man 
threw down his shovel and ran. He only had to look back once to 
see that it wasn’t going to work. He veered to a tree and shinnied 
up it. So did the bear. Thinking faster than he ran, he sat on a limb, 
took off his belt, held to the tree, and beat the bear s reaching paws 
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PEOPLE WHO 
SPEND MUCH TIME 
IN THE WOODS 
HERE SAY THAT YOU 
SELDOM WILL SEE A 
BEAR. BUT THEY 
WILL SEE YOU. AND 
IF YOU ARE 
ATTUNED TO THE 
WOODS AND THE 
BEAR, YOU WILL 
KNOW IT. 




with the large silver buckle so popular in this country. The bear 
backed down the tree to wait him out. The man screamed tor 
help until he was rescued by a happy band who came plunging 
up the hill from a nearby tavern to see what the commotion was 
about* 

Bear were brought back into these mountains by modern 
management policies that do not always work in the deep woods. 
They may sur\^ive in this new age* Their grease is said to smell 
and to be high in cholesteroh and people wearing their tur are 
not so popular anymore* So you know they are with you in the 
woods when you walk, but the carpenter recommends that you 
not speak to them. 

The same expertise brought back the turkey and the deer, all 
of which vanished from the mountains in the face of human 
greed and need in the hard days that marked the first half of this 
century. In my sauntering^ — afoot and in the Bug — I have seen 
snowy hillsides covered with the tracks of wild turkey. Late at 
night in deer season, I have caught glimpses of deer, heads down, 
sneaking between the campfires of reveling hunters from the city. 
But I have never seen a bear Walking a little trad up the side of 
a mountain in summer, my companions and I came by surprise 
upon a beautiful little patio-sized pool of perfectly clear spring 
water. Across the smooth mud of its bottom were the perfect 
tracks of a large bear, long enough gone so that the water had 
settled and cleared. People who spend much time in the woods 
here say that you seldom will see a bear. But they will see you. 
And if you are attuned to the woods, you will know it. 

One bright spring day my partner and I were prowling a little 
two -track trail that runs east down the backbone of Kiamichi 
Mountain toward Arkansas, seeking sassafras and hunting early 
mountain flowers with a camera* We happened upon a 
storybook spring of water. It trickled through eternally green 
moss four inches thick, flecked with bead-sized flowers. Like 
walking on a green cloud. Then I saw that something had walked 
there before us, I bent close and peered into a track four to five 
inches wide, the distinctive track of a bear. I looked closer. The 
little star pods of moss still were struggling back up from where 
they had been pressed down. Water still trickled into the track. 

It starts, they say, when the hair on the back of your neck stands 
up against your collar like the hackles of a dog. Goose pimples 
start dow'n your back like cold fingers. Then you know. 

What they say is true. 

We left the sassafras for later. 

ft isnT only a bear that can set your hair to bristling, A good 
friend of mine was ‘‘sangin” on the north slope of Rich Moun- 
tain a couple of years ago — hunting the Native American gin- 
seng that grows high on the side of some mountains down here 
and is good for just about whatever ails you when made into a 
tea and drunk hot — when his bear alarm began to go oflf. He was 
walking a little path he had walked many times before when the 
feeling set upon him. He kept going, hoping it would go away. 
Suddenly, a scream tore through the quiet of the forest. He 
stopped. Silence returned. He started on down the path to where 
the ginseng was. The scream came again, closer, more threaten- 
ing. He turned slowly and started back to the car. Silence re- 
turned. After walking about a quarter of a mile, he stopped. 



thought himself silly, and turned again for the ginseng* The next 
scream seemed to come from right at his elbow. 

“! knew it was a mountain lion," he said. long as I was 
walking toward my car, she would leave me alone, but every time 
I would turn to go back to that ginseng, she would scream at me. 
I figure it was an old momma with babies in there somewhere, 
1 went to the car and got out of there* 

“They will do that to you. They will scream you off the moun- 
tain.^" 


"Of course it is of no use to direct our steps to 
the woods, if they do not carry us thither. I am 
alarmed when it happens that I have walked a 
mile into the woods bodily, without getting 
there in spirit " — H.D.T. 
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^t^^^SOMETHINQ n 
^OMES UPON YOU 

iUnAvvareswuen 

tYC^SPENJ^TOO. 
Ih&EEP WOOERS... 


in without judging. You do tilings differently than you did be- 
fore. Unnecessary movement ceases. You look with your eyes 
instead of your head, turning slowly when you must. Slight move- 
ment in the stream bed is a green katydid creeping from rock to 
rock, busy with its own livelihood, A bird works a high branch of 
the tree. Whatever it is that has been bound inside you breaks free, 
travels out to stroke the feathers of the bird or the antennae of 
the katydid without frightening him. You no longer are here to 
do anything, only to be. 

When you must move, you avoid stepping on fallen limbs, ease 
around wind^raked leaf piles that hide beneath the hardwoods, 
seek out the quiet of pine needles, a rock where possible, moss. 
Quiet becomes imperative so you can hear what is going on with- 
out making any difference in it, letting it be as it would be if you 
were not here. Grace ste;ils unpracticed into your movements. 
Crepe- soled work shoes become nimble. No longer an intruder 
here, you are different than you were a moment ago. Finger the 
small oval leaves; look at their undersides. See the veins that carry 
their lives. Bring them to your nose. You sit down. Noise ceases. 

The timbered hillsides open up from time to time with the 
awesome silence of cathedral doors. The old oaks have been here 
longer than anything except the rocks. Something small plum- 
mets from the top of a whip-thin post oak that has poked its 
branches up amid the tops of trees ten times its size; its limbs 
spread wide, begging for sun as a baby bird begs for food. What- 
ever it was that fell disappears into the slowly turning machinery 
of the forest floor, already on its way to becoming something else 
that something can use. A black ant explores your leg, and you 
pluck it off gently, return it to the ground to be about its work. It 
is a vital part of what is going on here, as you are. 

You can see it then, for a magical moment where only a hill- 
side had been before, the real machinery of the earth, God s origi- 
nal industry, so huge you cannot even see it move, too powerful 
to be heard, so delicate no leaf is lost. 

And you remember yesterday, one of those terrible days when 
your words lost their color and turned brittle and brown and 
sickly gray. Thoughts died aborning. And you know at this mo- 
ment that they fell somewhere in a back corner of your mind 
where they are laying the base, the soil if you will, for another 
season when new words spring up, bright green and pastel yel- 
low and of sufficient vigor to pierce a board. 

A tiny oak writes its life history with its trunk, growing straight 
up toward the sky when it is un bothered, burning, darting, run- 
ning its trunk horizontaLly where it has been stepped on, sheared 
off, laid on, doing anything it has to do to survive long enough 
to be an oak tree. You want to dig it up and take it home and plant 
it in the yard and fence if off and fertilize it. It would be wonder- 
ful there. But you have learned things on this walk that you did 
not know before. You leave it. The real manager of this forest had 
eons of time and knowledge beyond your ken to place it just ex- 
actly there in just the right soil within the tiny patch of pale sun- 
shine. You tuck it into your mind where it will be forever what it 
is now. 

Sudden movement on the left, far off down the hill. The hunter 
you came with has given his grandson the hand signal that it is 
time to move on. It is obvious there is nothing here. The man is 


I have friends now who go asauntering all the time, but we 
never speak of it. They are closet saunteiers, secret visitors to 
the Holy Land. They go to great lengths to hide their sauntering. 
They put on layers of clothing bearing bizarre splotches of color 
and spray themselves with evil-smelling substances, and they carry 
heavy, high-powered rifles and cumbersome bows and danger- 
ously sharp arrows, and they go out before dawn on a bitter morn- 
ing and climb ice-sheathed trees and sit up there high where the 
wind blows, and they look far away over the mountains and up 
close where a squirrel plays without even knowing they are there. 
And they think thoughts there and dream dreams they would 
never admit to dreaming and thinking. 

Something comes upon you unawares when you spend too 
much time in the deep woods. An unheard click happens some- 
where, and suddenly you are a part of what exists there. Sights, 
sounds, smells, and feelings flow toward you, and you take them 
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sometimes gruff and abrupt with the boy, irritable with the things 
the boy does not yet know that the man wants to be sure that he 
learns. But he is wiUing to raise him, take him as his own, have 
him on this beautiffil hillside early on this morning of a sum- 
mer day, giving the grandson what the grandfather always 
wanted most. Trudging back to the vehicle, you do not speak of 
what you have seen and sensed. You remember instead the words 
of an o!d man, groping for words to explain what has happened. 

“You just can't see,'* he said, “until you can see/' 

The hunter sat back for a moment in the vehicle before he put 
his hand to the key, eyes retracing where he had been. He still 
spoke gruffly. 

“I sure do hope 1 die out here,” he said. “No tubes. No 
needles...” 

His grandson is already blissfully asleep in the back seat, still 
and eternal as the blue in the sky. It is quiet in the vehicle com- 
ing down the hill. A clearcut spreads like gray mange on the luxu- 
rious back of a near mountain. You flinch, feel the dead still- 
ness there. Even the little crooked oaks are gone. Does anyone 
see? 

People who have approached death come back with a life that 
is new and bright and glossy, like a properly pruned plant, miss- 
ing those parts that nudged them toward destruction, and with 
a lust for truth and goodness and beauty. Maybe that is how it 
must be with the people of the planet earth, as a species. 

You put it out of your thoughts. Soon you will be back at your 
work. How dose the two have become. Walking and working. 
Thoughts and feelings and ideas of the evening run and hide like 
the little wild things of the afternoon, always moving just ahead. 
You will go poking through your mind, turning over sticks and 
stones and larger leaves hunting them, sometimes seeing their 
shadows, and writing of what you find. People say it is good and 
deep and moving. And you wonder how it would be if you could 
find the real thing. 

"He would be a poet who could iiTipress the 
winds and streams into his service, to speak 
for him. ..who derived his words as often as 
he used them — transplanted them to his 
page with earth adhering to their roots; 
whose words were so true and fresh and 
natural that they would appear to expand 
like the buds at the approach of spring, 
though they lay half-smothered between 
two musty leaves in a library.,," —H.D.T. 

M y partner and I now live in a little farmhouse out south- 
east of Heavener. She never remembers to go into the 
woods armed with burlap bags and boxes and deep pockets as 
she should. So she comes out with shirt pockets bulging, body 
misshapen with bulges and knobs that — when dumped on a pol- 
ished table in the center of an ordered room — assume iheir true 
importance. An acorn is a provable miracle when separated from 
the forestand studied in isolation from myriad miracles too nu- 
merous to see. A wisp of fern. A dried flower top. A rope of vine. 


Months later, when bitter winds bar one from sauntering in the 
mountains, the acorns will crop up in a Christmas wreath, grin- 
ning impishly from beneath a plastic ribbon that really doesn't 
belong there, insisting that you remember where it came from, 
where it will go when you are done with it. 

Thoughts, 1 have found, are less cumbersome, but easier to 
drop into deep leaves and be tost. 

Many ghosts — mostly friendly— ride the back roads behind 
Poteau Mountain with you when you go prowling with the old- 
est logger in the county and his dogs. He will introduce you to 
many of them. Loggers he knew in the past who are not dead 
have their names set in concrete far back in the mountains along- 
side an embedded saw blade that their hands helped to put 
through the wood; among them Old Poker, who fenced off half 
the mountain as if he owned it, and nobody figured out what he 
had done until after he had died and the old logger bought the 
twenty acres he actually owned for back taxes. 

A huge rattlesnake used to lie on a rock ledge and watch the 
logger dean out the spring near one of his cabins. They got to know 
each other. The logger named him Joe. Got to where he would 
look for him when he went to the spring, would talk to him. Then 
somebody who didn't know foe killed him, the logger figures, 
because he went to the spring one day and Joe was gone and he 
never saw him again, like some of the loggers he misses. 

The old man knows the roads better than anyone else because 
he “looked them out,” before they were roads. He walked ahead 
of the bulldozers and pointed the way they should go to cut a 
trail up or down which timber could be hauled most easily. 

“I’ve looked out most of the roads through here,” he said. “Just 
about all of them. I logged this out with wagons first. Look at 
this natural bridge. Ain't that a dandy?” 

He says clearcutting is unnecessary waste. 

“It's the way it is marketed,” he said. “Loggers make a deal to 
buy it all: they cut it all. It's people who don't understand tim- 
ber, makes a deal with them, you know, for all the merchant- 
able timber on it. They don't specify what size for them to leave, 
so they just go in and strip it. The big companies, they cut ev- 
erything off and then get them a bunch of (workers) up here to 
plant back. I select cut all the time myself. I tell my men to leave 
plenty there to grow so there will be something coming on all 
the time. 

“There ain't no telling how many times IVe gone over some 
of mine in my fifty-five years of ownership. It all depends on how 
dose you cut it. If you leave stufflike it ought to be and space it 
like it ought to be spaced, you can log it every five or six years. 
Gives you a pretty good crop. But if you get somebody on it who 
curs it pretty dose, you might have to wait ten or twelve. Cut 
too dose and you cut more of it than you need to.” 

Cut properly, the forest would last forever. 

The old logger's day ends at the monument to the other old 
loggers. One stone of nice marble is set apart. It bears the pic- 
ture of a handsome, smiling young man. His son, he says, asked 
that his ashes be scattered in these mountains, but he had to set 
him a marker somewhere, so he chose this special place. 

He looked over at it, touched the stone. 

“I miss him now that he's gone,” he said. 
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J UST SOUTHEAST OF HEAVENER, 1994— It is 5:45 a.m* 
Sitting on the back steps watching the soft, blue rim of moun- 
tains extricate themselves gently from the dark, delicate thoughts 
present themselves, shyly, gentle as a slight breeze on bare skin* 
The stuff of unmailed letters, unsaid things. 

The moon looms large, a huge ball spinning so slowly I can- 
not see it turn* A sliver of brilliance is painted across its under- 
side by a sun that has not got to Heavener with its heat yet. The 
shadowed side seems softer, as it does here in the dark, as am 1* 
Through the binoculars, it is awesome* A split-second look at 
where I stand in the order of things, and it is gone before 1 can 
remember or write it down* 

Low clouds roll like surf over the protecting rims of my dis- 
tant blue mountains and hold there for a while so that those who 
cannot go there today can remember how warm spring rain 
sounds in high, clean places — and in winter remember the sum- 
mer storm that swept up the mountain that day, announced by 
a breath of air so clean and cold it caught for a moment in the 
throat and cleared the rubbish of a hot afternoon. The storm 
pauses to play, whipping the delicate ends of giant oaks into 
maestro’s arms and forcing small ash and gum to dance to its 
tune until the whole mountain is moving shades of delicate 
green, above, below, and all around, erasing all that is not will- 
ing to be a part of this storm on this mountain at this hour on 
this day, making everything a tiny part of something good. 

And then it is gone, and the only sound is of water — high, thin 
trickles of water too small, mostly, to be seen, but not to be heard 
A gray squirrel risks a dash to see if it is coming back* A crow 
complains, and a small brown frog creeps from beneath your 
rock to continue to where it was going before all this. Blue re- 
turns above the green; rocks get their color back* And the pieces 
of the mountain go back to the separate things they were before 
the storm. 

But never completely* 

There is a sudden burst of coyote wails from behind the near 
hill, chasing a first meal of the day or a last of the night. 
Neighbor’s lights begin to wink on. The hum of traffic on the 
highway picks up. f must go in to work* 

But it does not matter* 

The walk, saunter if you will, has gone on for eight years that 
came and left without serving any kind of official notice. A long 
walk through the woods, gathering up little acorns and things 
that keep better when put away early, delicately wrapped in soft 
things and stored in a cool, dark corner of the soul. For walking 
is a frame of mind, saun tering the art of going for a stroll when 
you are unable to take a walk — unhooking, turning loose like a 
leaf from a tree when the time is done for one season and the 
time beginning from another. It is not the fall that hurts, but the 
hanging on when reason for it is gone* 

Today is the most important day that has ever occurred in the 
history of the world. As was yesterday. As tomorrow will be. And 
I am as important as the greatest creature that ever walked the 
earth. And no more so than the least. 

There is a secret to assuring that you always eat only the most 
delicious food, drink only the most splendid of beverages, and 
sleep always in luxury* And that is to eat only when you are very 


hungry, drink only when you are very thirsty, and sleep only 
when you are very tired. 

And it is only when I try to reconcile my thoughts with the 
thoughts of others that the heart goes out of me* 

And what, you say, is the essence of all this? And the answer is 
easy. In a little valley beside a creek between Black Fork and Rich 
mountains a wild miniature iris grows no more than ankle high, 
faint lavender. Delicate as a childhood dream. 


"So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till 
one day the sun shall shine more brightly 
than ever he has done, shall perchance shine 
into our minds and hearts, and light up our 
whole lives with a great awakening light, as 
warm and serene and golden as on a bank- 

side in autumn*" — H*D*T* W 


Ralph Marsh is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today; he lives 
outside Heavener. Bill Tiffee is a photographer living in Norman 
who grew up near the Ouachita National Forest. 



Writer Ralph Marsh lives in the shadow of Poteau Mountain, on the 
northern rim of what has proved to be Marsh's omr iVrt/den Fond — the 
Ouachita Mountains. Marsh began this rc«dif?gWaiking, by 

Henry David Thoreau (Appiewaod Books, Cambridge, Massachusetts). 

[t was uncanny, the writer said, how often it seemed like he and the New 
England writer were treading on the same grotmd. Like Thoreau, Marsh 
isn't one for the beaten path. *7 never wse trails. J don't get lost because I 
don't go very far. ” However, Marsh can vouch for the trails around 
Cedar Lake Campground in the Ouachita National Forest: the Ouachita 
Trail, pieced together from old logging roads and footpaths, connects that 
campground with Emerald Billy Creek, Winding Stair, and 
Talimena Stare Park campgrounds. You can order maps to the three 
hundred and fifty miles of forest hiking trails in LcFlore County from the 
Choctaw Ranger District, U.S. Forest Service, HC 64 Box 3467, 
Heavener, OK 74937. The district ojjice, Ovo miles south of Heavener on 
259, doubles as a mitor's center, (91 S) 653-2991. 

Marsh offers this advice on bow to get to your own holy place: “No 
road is guaranteed to take you there, but there are a lot of roads that 
can take you there, possibly the one that runs past your front door, " 
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GARY 


thunderstorms have erupted in north -central OkJahoma, Near 
I i Ponca City, wind hisses through tree limbs, and rain slashes through 
Cx \y fields of golden winter wheat as the clouds charge northeast. A hun- 
dred miles south in Oklahoma City, in the nervous hum of the KWTV forecast 
center, Gary England is edgy, trying to look sharp on less than five hours of sleep. 
The storms that battered the state late into the night are back. Not only that, but 
an encore performance is likely tomorrow, A tiny, dim room lined with rows of 
monitors, the forecast center is spilling over with people and noise: bulletins just 
in, ringing phones, emergency warning beeps, scanner chatter. 

"Tornado on the ground, right on Kaw Lake!^^ 

“How much longer does this piece run?” England snaps, intent on the silent 
images of the six o’clock newscast. 

“About fifteen seconds,” the control room replies by intercom. 

“Okay, These people, they were warned ” he mutters helplessly. 

Indeed, there have been no shortage of warnings. The 60,000 -footTiigh storm 
has been pursued by mobile Channel 9 crews while being dissected by sensitive, 
high-tech Doppler radar back at the station headquarters in Oklahoma City. In 
addition, the National Weather Service has steadily supplied updates for tornado 
watch number 386 of June 8, 1993, a storm currently threatening fifteen Okla- 
homa counties. The rising suspense peaks with a rain-wrapped funnel near the 
Kansas border, southwest of Newkirk. The watch becomes a warning. Now it is 
simply a matter of what the twister wiU do, and whose yard — or life — it might 
chew through. 

Seconds later, the room hushes, and a rolled-iii camera fixes its unblinking glass 
eye on a seated Gary England. White-hot light floods the room. “We have one, 
possibly two tornadoes on the ground,” coolly begins Okiahoma’s top TV 
weathercaster, leaning forward, a glossy black cowboy boot flexed with tension. 
He gives the locations reported by station storm spotters. He ends with a typical 
England folksy touch: “You people in Kay County, keep in mind, there’s torna- 
does up there,” 

It has been a crazy day, with the tumultuous Oklahoma spring weather ntak- 
ing a late-season appearance. Simply put: a pocket of cold air lumbered into cen- 
tral Oklahoma and a north -south dry line (a precarious boundary between warm, 
moist air to the east and dry, hot air to the west), setting off explosive cloud growth, 

Gar}^ England ami Spike, the Wonder Pig^ Spike has 
shown a flair for weather prediction: he piles more 
on his bed before a cold snap. 
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A tornado in Cimarron County ofj May I C 
1991. The most notable thing about tornadoes 
in the sparsely-poptdated Panhandle^ says 
England, **is they are most likely not going to 
hit anything. There was one last year (in 
Texas Comity) that tvas a quarter of a mile 
wide, on the ground at least a half an hour or 
longer, and it didn't hit a thing. 


Many spring Oklahoma storms fire off a 
dry line — a sort of atmospheric accident 
waiting to happen — because a trigger, like 
the cold air pocket, can easily tweak the 
natural instability of the condition. The eo^ 
suing cum ulo nimbus can take on a deadly 
aspect, for example, when winds are strong 
and twisting overhead, and moisture has 
been bottled up close to the earth’s surface. 
Massive and long-lived, this rogue cloud is 
known as a super celk Over its four-hour 
life, a super cell can repeatedly spew forth 
tornadoes, columns of spinning wind with 
top speeds close to three hundred miles per 
hour 

On super cell days, the weather depart- 
ment rules at the TV station, free to com- 
mandeer the personnel, equipment, and 
time it needs to warn viewers. For twenty- 
one years England has covered these 
storms, and nothing ever goes as expected. 
At the top of tonight's newscast, he gave a 
lead-in to Brett Johnson, a reporter in the 
field. Cameramen flashed thumbs down: 
No Brett. *'This is live television, folks,"’ 
Gary said, covering the glitch with a laugh 
that tightened on his face. “Sometimes 
things don’t work out exactly like they’re 
supposed to.” 

Later, England shrugs it off. Mistakes 
happen. Whatever its cause, which will be 
sorted out at a meeting the next day, the 
breakdown will not be attributed to a lack 
of desire. Everyone here toils feverishly, 
recognizing each second is critical to sav- 
ing lives and winning the ratings battle with 
the other big Oklahoma City stations, 
KFOR (Ch. 4) and KOCO (Ch. 5). 

At no time in Oklahoma television his- 
tory has weather coverage been such a rug- 
ged dogfight for dominance — or so popu- 
lar with viewers. Station executives are re- 
luctant to fix a figure on how a top weather 
personality translates into dollars and 
cents, but a little math tells the story: a 
thirty-second advertising spot on the 10 
p.m. newscast at Ch. 9 sells for $850 to 
$950. A couple ofadditional ratings points 
instantly hikes that figure $1 00 to $ 1 50, and 
research consistently shows that of all parts 
of the newscast, Oklahomans care most 
about the weather. 

In fact, Oklahomans are savvy consum- 
ers of weather information, says Ken 
Crawford, the director of the Oklahoma 
Climatology Survey. “You go down the 


street here and ask the first ten people you 
come to if they’ve heard of a mesocyclone, 
and I imagine six out of ten would say, 'Yes, 
1 heard it on TV, and it’s somehow associ- 
ated with tornado -bearing thunderstorms.’ 
Now you go to Harv^ard, pick any ten stu- 
dents, ask them what a mesocyclone is, and 
maybe one out of ten can teU you.” This 
weather-smart consumer (plus some of the 
craziest weather in the business) has trans- 
lated into some of the best weather cover- 
age in the country. When a Japanese TV 
network crew came to the U.S. recently to 
make a documentary on handling severe 
weather, it visited TV stations in two cit- 
ies: hurricane-prone Miami and tornado- 
prone Oklahoma City. These two markets 
define the extreme in weather coverage in 
this country. 

Back in Oklahoma, the weather-ratings 
battleground, once limited to Oklahoma 
City and its broadcasting area, has spread 
to Tulsa. With such competition, what is 
strange is not what’s on the KWTV weather 
center monitors in England’s war room, 
but what isn’t: No Channel 4 or 5. England 
says he refuses to watch his peers for fear 
of succumbing to “the lemming effect” of 
being swept up in the hysteria of what se- 
vere weather coverage has become, and 
then plunging over the cliff of respectabil- 
ity. 

Tonight, it doesn’t matter. When the 
satellite feed comes in, KWTV learns it has 
scored a coup. Hovering above the trees, a 
well- formed tornado violently rotates as 
Brett Johnson and cameraman Mark 
Dawson approach. The twister widens. 
“Let’s get out of here,” advises an alarmed 
voice. The dangling cone recedes through 
the windshield as they roar away. “The tor- 
nado was on the ground thirty-five min- 
utes,” England says, laughing. “Brett was in 
reverse fifteen of it.” That tape airs at ten, 
along with a grim reminder of the 
tornado’s brutal power: a two-story house 
by Kaw Lake was reduced to a soggy scrap 
pile of planks and plaster. Thankfully, no 
one was injured or killed. 

Another punishing, and expensive, day 
grinds to an end. The day before, the sta- 
tion spent $4,000 to $5,000 for overtime, 
cellular phone bills, mileage, and satellite 
time to field five chase crews. Today vvill 
cost nearly as much. With equipment like 
a Doppler radar, itself worth dose to half a 
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million doDars, the annual weather budget 
is big. Executive vice president Jerry 
Dalrymple won*t disclose figures, but the 
burly, blunt executive does make it dear 
he*s not complaining: “This is the business 
you chose to be in, so get your wallet out.'* 

The pressure off, England, who's 
struggled in the past with his weight, drains 
the last of a Diet Dr Pepper. He and an as- 
sociate reminisce about viewer questions. 
Earlier, while the tornado churned along, 
England took a phone call to explain a 
thirty percent probability of rain to a man 
arguing with his wife. Students call for five 
days of highs and lows for their weather 
projects, and besotted barflies phone in 
looking to settle a wager (does lightning go 
up or come down? Answer: it goes both 
ways). 

What you don't see when you look at 
Gary England is a made-for-TV 
weatherman: his forehead is strong, 
but technicaUy too broad; his eyes, 
blue but not Paul Newman intense; 
his voice, pleasant but not the deep, 
cultured baritone preferred by news 
directors. Yet Gary England — not 
some pretty boy — is the man syn- 
onymous with Oklahoma weather. 

Credit his home-grown folksiness, 
his intimate twinkle, and an endear- 
ing sort oflooninessor don't, but get 
one thing straight: this is the man 
that Oklahomans most like to get 
their weather from. His name recog- 
nition among television viewers is al- 
most eigh ty percent. He has written 
not one but two books on weather: 
Oklahoma Weather and Those Ter- 
rible Twisters^ been inducted into the 
Western Oklahoma HaU of Fame, and been 
known to send attorneys scurrying into set- 
tling when he appears in court as an expert 
weather witness. He does the morning 
weather on KXY radio, hobnobs with re- 
tired New York Yankee slugger Bobby 
Murcer, and is the favorite son of Seiling, 
Oklahoma, where a sign proclaims the 
town the Home of Gary England. As chief 
meteorologist for KWTV, the CBS affiliate, 
England earns a healthy six- figure salary, 
but he doesn't take the money or the fame 
or even the job for granted. 

Behind the scenes, England hustles, 
keeping the same taxing schedule that he 
began twenty years ago as a broadcast 
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a bout Doppler radar, Gary England once gushed to a Washington Post reporter, “1 
absolutely love this new equipment. If it had hair, fd marry it.” 

Yes, Doppler is straight out of your average weatherman's dreams, but maybe more 
telling — there isn't a major television station in Oklahoma that would be without one. 

One reason: Doppler usually solves the mystery of whether a storm will be tor- 
nadic with violent winds or just a drenching rain. Conventional radar peered into 
storms, but then reported only the intensity of the rain. Doppler measures wind, 
too. Once-frustrated forecasters now can see whether the wind is weak, strong, 
rotating, or straight — data invaluable for issuing tornado warnings. 

Mounted on a short tower, enclosed in what looks like a giant fiberglass soccer 
ball, Doppler Radar is based on one simple principle- — that the noise of an approach- 
ing object first rises, then lowers in pitch after it passes. The nineteenth-century 
Austrian physicist, Christian Doppler, noticed this phenomenon in approaching 
trains. Today the radar named for him pulses microwaves — typically twice the length 
of a human thumb — at a storm. Wind speed is measured by the shift in frequency 
when these waves bounce back off cloud droplets and precipitation, like rain or hail. 

As common sense suggests, tornadoes leave a rather obvious wind fingerprint. 
When a Doppler senses high-speed winds — going in opposite directions, side by 
side — something out of the ordinary is going on. Often, this wind pattern indicates 
a mcsocyclone, the rotation inside the thunderstorm that spawns the tornado. As 
many as half of all niesocyclones breed tornadoes, so when one is detected, it is rea- 
sonable to issue a warning. 

Television stations use 5-cm wavelength Doppler, not the 
10-cm brand used by the National Weather Service (NWS), 
but they do so not by choice. N WS has a monopoly on the 
stronger model, and because there is limited space on the fre- 
quency band, the government controls that, too. 

The 5-cm is cheaper than the 10-cm ($300, 000 compared 
to $5 million), but experts disagree on whether the price dif- 
ferential corresponds to an equal difference in quality. Both 
Dopplers can see through a storm to the storms lurking be- 
hind it — the 5-cm just doesn't have the horsepower of the 
larger radar, so its readings aren't always quite as clear. 
Should NWS's 10-cm see something the TV stations don't, 
not to worry: the stations are linked to the government warn- 
ing network. On stormy days, they receive frequent National 
Weather Service updates and warnings via high-speed print- 
ers. 

Dopplers share certain limitations: the radar can pick a 
broad mesocyclone out of the air at sixty miles, but smaller 
tornadoes tend to fall through the cracks — they're too fine 
to be resolved on the radar screen. Distance complicates 
matters further. The farther away the storm, the less precise 
the Doppler rcadingi because the radar beam flares out in 
an expanding cone. Another problem: the earth curves, the 
beam doesn't. Get far enough away, and the radar sees upper regions of the storm, 
but not near the cloud base, where the tornado most likely is. To make matters 
worse, Doppler measures only winds along its beam — those cither coming towards 
it or going away. Winds at a right angle to the radar might as well be invisible. 

The latter is not insurmountable. Several Dopplers scanning the storm from dif- 
ferent angles — each contributing what they see of the big picture^ — can resolve al- 
most any wind pattern. 

So what should one make of those ragged, bright patterns flashed on the screen 
by agitated TV weathermen in the midst of a bad storm? First, the displays usually 
show precipitation intensity, which is already usually obvious to the casual observer. 
Second, they can tell you the location of the heavy rain core. At its fringes, the storm 
will generally be blue or green, the color for the lightest precipitation. Nearing the 
core, the color on the weatherman's screen usually changes to red or violet. If noth- 
ing else, the cores indicate the areas of the most Intense, and most dangerous, pre- 
cipitation. Hail can be a threat if winds are strong. 

Finally, listen for a mention of a hook echo (a storm shaped like a fishhook). This 
pattern can indicate precipitation wrapping around a tornado. Sometimes, but not 
always, a tornado is spinning at the tip of the hook. 

— ^Richard Bedard 
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'IT WAS NO SOUND I 
WILL EVER FORGET' 

T hursday, April 12, 1945, 
dawned sultry in Anders (pop. 
3,IXM)). By late afternoon, lempera- 
tures were in the eighties, dark 
clouds had rolled in, and kids were 
pouring out of school, headed for 
the new skating rink. "The air was 
so thick it was like breathing water,” 
Carl Wood, then thirteen, recalls. 
"The sky got blacker and blacker. 
The sun disappeared.” 

Lightning flashed, and heavy rain 
began to Ml Bobbie Sue Males, then 
sixteen years, waded home through 
the doi^vnpour to write a bot>k re- 
port. W ood retired to his bedroom 
to read* Dorothy West hung a load 
of wash to dry on the back porch. 
Barbers at the City Barber Shop 
downtown nerv'ously eyed upside- 
down clouds rising from the south- 
west. Around 5 p.m., the dense air 
took on an eerie stillness, and towns- 
people got a terrible shock: Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
died; Vice-Presiden t T m ma n would 
be sworn in that evening. 


Nora lackson shut ofFher sewing 
machine, sparking from charges in 
the air, and called her sister to discuss 
the tragedy. Static drowned out con- 
versation. "All at once the sky turned 
an a^vfui greenish yellow,” she said. 
“I heard a thundering roar, like a big 
train coming* We had no warning at 
all.” 

Choctaw legend always held that 
Antlers Springs — surrounded by 
h ills and the Kiamichi uplands to the 
north — was safe from tornadoes. 
Antlers had all of five underground 
storm shelters and no storm warn- 
ing system. When the funnel roared 
out of the slg^five miles southwest of 
toivn, no one was prepared* Spiral- 
ing northeast at fifty miles jier hour, 
the tornado wiped out six farms, kill- 
ing three inhabitants and injuring 
tlireemore. Lorraine Burba survived 
in a bam "lifted dear off the ground 
and spun completely around” 

The toniado whipped across U.S. 
27 L Residents of the north hill above 
Antlers gaped as the giant cloud, 
dimly visible through torrential rain, 
Qfted houses off foundations and ex- 
pkxied tliem into splinters. Dorotliy 


West watched, terrified. “It Itioked 
like boiling sand going round and 
round,” she said* 

West ran to rescue the wash as 
wind and pressure burst off the 
porch, split rafters, and sucked pa- 
per ftom walk At his auto dealership 
on West Main, Roy Jackson saw tlie 
tornado, now a half-mile across, 
thunder into the south end of down- 
towi, tossing up one- ton rail cars 
and twisting hea\y-gauge track into 
corkscrews* The Fry Lumber Yard 
and sawmill blew sky high. The four- 
story Odd Fellows' Lodge exploded* 


All those hiding in the basement of 
Nelsons Bakery were killed, except 
one boy who hid under an oven* The 
post office blasted glass and brick 
outward. The Ford showroom col- 
lapsed in a brick avalanche, crushing 
a pedestrian. The barbers, gawkuig 
at a big sycamore careening root -first 
up Main, stood horrified as two pe- 
destrians on the sidewalk were dis- 
membered by flying metaJ, 

Yet the blast saved its angriest fury 
for the older homes east of down- 
town. Tar paper shacks, native rock 
bungalows, and balconied estates 


rookie. He is a nian obsessed with weather. 
He loves the fronts, the lows, the jet 
streams, the pre-tomado wall clouds that 
twist as tight as a corkscrew, and all the 
idiosyncrasies of Oklahoma weather. Each 
morning, he peels back a pearl-white com- 
forter and pads to a bedroom window to 
peek through the Venetian blinds, to see 
whether the clouds are lying in sheets or 
building in cottony balls* If a few clouds 
float by, even some lousy cumulus 
mediocris, he s dressed and off, even on a 
Sunday. 

THE MAKINGS OF A 
WEATHER BARD 

O n the day Gary was born his father, 
Leslie England, a bread delivery man 
with an eighth -grade education, paid the 
doctor bill not in cash but in chickens. By 
second grade, that same son was lacing up 
leather boxing gloves to spar with junior- 
high -school -aged cousins, to the amuse- 
ment of onlooking relatives. And then 
there is the story of how Gary met Mary. 

Following a hitch in the Navy (**two 
years, eleven months, and twenty-two 
days”), England attended Southwestern 


State college in Weatherford. There, while 
cavorting one day in the street with a date, 
England saw cheerleader Mary Carlisle step 
out from between two cars* Struck by the 
beauty of the pert redhead, he grabbed her 
and kissed her on the lips* Twice* Stunned, 
his date belled him; a stunned Mary, mean- 
while, slid into a car, as a girlfriend assured 
her, “He's not really like that, He"s been on 
an island thirteen months.” 

Such forthrightness was not unknown in 
England's hometown of Selling, a north- 
western Oklahoma community where the 
original settlers were known to be as tough 
as the blue stem prairie and almost as pure. 
(Hatchet- wielding temperance leader 
Carry Nation once lived on the outskirts of 
town.) Across from city hall, at the brick- 
front England Grocery & Market, Christian 
comics are still big sellers, and if you hap- 
pen by on the right day, a donut and cup 
of coffee are only twenty- five cents* It's 
probably the only Oklahoma grocery with 
a guest book, and it has need of it* From all 
corners of the state, visitors come here to 
talk about Gary with his mother. Hazel, 
and duck over what “that rascal” said on 
TV the other night. In her shy, sweet voice, 


Hazel, whom Gary calls almost daily, says, 
“Gary has this quality* People can watch 
him on TV and feel like they know him.” 

Gary Alan England always had a special 
presence. He was only ten when a lady 
watched him stride across the front lawn, 
in his plaid shirt and jeans, and said to 
Hazel, “He walks just like he owns the 
world.” This kingdom did not, unfortu- 
nately, extend to school where England 
tended to arrive late, get into scrapes, and 
stir up continual mischief* One day, when 
he did not come home at all, his mother 
went to school. The teacher sputtered, “He 
was supposed to stay in* The little dickens 
left school,” Teachers chided him for be- 
ing smart, but lazy* 

What neither Gary nor his teachers knew 
then was that he had dyslexia, Reading was 
so painful (words shifting and di sap pear ^ 
ing on the page) that for junior high and 
high school book reports, England used 
comic books adapted from the classics. He 
often felt stupid. Many years later, his 
daughter Molly came home from kinder- 
garten, singing nursery rhymes in tune but 
with strange words. The doctor diagnosed 
her, then her father, as dyslexic* Today, one 
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The Amlers tornado of 1945. was the third worst in Oklahoma history- 
86 people were killed, hundreds more injurcck and much of downtown 
demolished. The story was preempted by the death of President Roosevelt, 


collapsed in seconds to rubble. The 
Church of Christ swirled away, 
joined by the Presbyterian Church 
and St. Agnes' Catholic convent and 
semi nan'. A few blacks northeast, 
Carl Wood saw "Tool' and walls 
cartwteding end-over’^nd. lliou- 
sand.s of nails were shrieking and 
pulling. The noise was dcafening„,fl 
was no sound 1 w ill ever Ibrgel.’' 

As the tornado churned toward 
the Kiarnidii Mountains, noise 
yielded to silence. And dien. Wood 
says, "everywhere people were 
screaming/* Antlers residents 
emei^cd trom under maltiesscs rmd 
debris to a scene of utter desolation. 
The dcstmctlon "would have done 
credit to a llect of R-29s,” the Ant- 
lers Americans ported tersely, "We 
were numb,” Dorothy West said. 

Smnjied townspeople wandcied 
in lomenliai rain looking for family 
and familiar things. "1 got a few 
blocks (mm home and sal down irt 
the rubble,” said Sue Males, who 
had lived in Antlers all her life. "1 
didjTi know' where 1 was." 

Tw'o houn; aflcr the stomi sol- 
diers arrived from Camp Maxey, 


Texas, to enforce martial law. An 
emergency hospital went up in ihe 
Methodist Church, Ambulances 
pt)ured in, rushing hundretls of in- 
jured 10 hospitals in nearby towns. 
Families split up would lake days to 
reunite, "lltere were sirens night, 
people out w ith Hash lights in the min 
kxjking ihmugh debris " Wtxxl said, 
"No one got sleep or w;uitcd to,” 

Methodist minister AJ. Ham- 
ilton. on pastoral calls when the 
siomi hit, relumed lo find his bkx:k 
demolished and twenty-six neigh- 
bt irs dead. The high schtx)l, undi.ini- 
aged except for blown -t>ul windows, 
became the morgue. "They lined 
them up like cordwotKl," Wood 
said. An initial count of forty-seven 
dead gicw' to sixty-thrcc by morning 
and seventy-eight by Sunday, reach- 
ing a final loll of eighty-six. 

The daw of Fritiay , Ajiril 1 3, re- 
vealed the full extent of the catastro- 
phe. The familiar Antlers towns- 
people built mid lived in for six de- 
cades was gone. "A number of 
people dieii of shexk, not injuries,” 
Jackson siiid, "Tlicro were people out 
walking arountl for days and days 


U'ho just looked lost.” 

KLilherine Suggs, now an Antlers 
libmiian, anived from Atoka to II nd 
"Antlers in shambles. What I re- 
member most was the little kids who 
couldn’t llnd their parents.” 

Brought down about as far as a 
people could be, the townspeople 
began u> notice the ironies oj’ the 
stomi. The Woods' crushed 1 94 1 
Buick stood in the fallen garage, 
WiieiT car doors wero pried open, a 
live dog was found inside ("I won- 
der to this dtiy how' it got in there.” 
Wsxxl said). Weeks later, itie Woods 
received some htrnily pictures, tom 
and framdess but intact, found in 
Wisier^ — nearly a hundred miles 
away. 

"They wcie finding himi;m btxl- 
ies in Ihe w^rcekage Ibr week,s” Wtxxl 
said, "Tlicn: were himdrcds of dead 
dogs, horses, chickens, cows,” 
When ihe search II n ally ended, 
debris and dead anitnals were bull- 
dozed and burned. "The odor of 
death was everywhere,’' Wood said. 

An aerial photograph taken of 
dowiU(>wn Antlers alter the slomi 
testifies to townspeople's spirit amid 


an incomprehensible nightmare: 
hundreds of people lire shown hard 
at work cleaning up the rubble of 
dow'niown. Tlieie was welcome, but 
limited, aid. Soldiers guarded prop- 
erty: Governor Bob Kerr sent prison- 
ers to toil in the cleanup and offered 
to stump the state lo raise funds. 
Paris, Texas, citizens donated $6,3fX). 
Hugo city engineers testoied water 
pumps. 

Tlie Antlers American April 19 
issue detailed the tomatlo and death 
toll but subsequent papers talked of 
wm" news, planting winter peas, tlie 
high school graduating class, dairy 
prices — other mral nomialcies. Af- 
ter two weeks, survivors had had 
their fill of horror. "Chins Up!” 
Aniericiineditor Paul Siewi^iri urgetl 
from a roolless building. 

And his fellow citizens listened. 
Over tlie next year. Antlers residents 
dug some 5(M) storm shelters and got 
on w'ith tlieir lives, Yel to this day the 
stonn remains the number two or 
ihiee topic whenever adults ptlier in 
Antlers. "It brought us all together,” 
said West. 

— Mike Males 


of the groups England is most quick to 
speak to is dyslexic schcxil children. "They 
label them as learning disabled, Ttiey Ye not 
disabled,'* he says ilniily. 

Though his first aspiration as a boy was 
to be a pig fanner (he exhibited Berkshires 
and Chester Whiles until one of his sows 
gave birth to a dozen piglets then promptly 
ate all hill one of them), by eighth grade a 
new vocation preoccupied him, one 
prompted by his Sunday trips into town 
with his lather to watch Harry Volkman, 
tme of the first Oklahoma City TV weaih- 
ennen, forecast the weather. 

"Daddy, fm going to be one of those,” 
he chiiped. 

"What is he?” Leslie England asked. 

"1 don't know,” Gary replied. "Bm Fm 
going lo be one,” 

Accounts d li ter of that early interest in 
weather. His adoring mother says that Gary 
photographed clouds, Gary remembers 
building failed home barometers, contrap- 
tions with a water-filled bottle, a balloon, 
a straw, md a pencil tied lo the end. But old 
friends recall him scrabbling over tin roofs 
to spy on high school gids, not staring at 
shifting cloud patterns. At limes the speedy 


high school halfliack with such a love of 
wild life and pretty girls seemed more like 
a candidate for the slate pen. "We all 
thought his picture would be everywhere, 
but we thought ifd have a number under 
it,” quips Larry Sander, a lanky Selling 
farmer and England '.s childhood best 
friend. 

Before he was quite eighteen years old, 
England left Selling, with his mother's per- 
mission, lo join the Navy, He served almost 
three years in the Navy's weather service 
before leaving to study meteorology at 
South we stem Stale where, in his first se- 
mester. "I made a D in English, a D in 
Maili, and an A in Folk Dancing,” 

He had belter hick courting Mary. Tiiey 
wed on August 27, 1 96 1 ; four years laler, 
he finished his degree in malhcmatics and 
meteorology at the University of Okla- 
homa, Standing before weather maps 
tacked on his college room waifs, his wife 
offering encouragement, the aspiring me- 
teorologist practiced presentation. He 
claims he stunk, but Channel 9 saw enough 
in the young man from Selling to offer him 
a job doing weekend forecasts. England 
turned down the job to start a forecasting 


business, which he later abandoned when 
Mary became pregnant with Molly. He 
spent four years in New Orleans at a fore- 
casting firm for the offshore petroleum 
industry, hating his boss but learning, at 
long Iasi, self-discipline. 

He returned lo Oklahoma City but 
found he couldn't gel a TV wealhennan 
job, so he sell led for doing weather for the 
radio station KTOK. England broadcast 
from a garage, climbing pull-down steps to 
the attic. Radiir scavenged from an airpUme 
showed weather in Oklahoma City and not 
loo much else. Tfie other problem? He was 
boring. More than once the program direc- 
tor told him, "Gary, you Ye never going to 
niiike it unless you learn to laugh and have 
fun.” 

Help came in the form of a little lizard 
Gary caught at Canton Lake (the precur- 
sor to Spike the pig). They nicknamed it 
an 805-pound Thunder Lizard, Soon, 
Oklahomans were treated to reports of a 
half- ton reptile on F35 chasing Coors beer 
trucks. Word spread: "You've got to listen 
lo this nut." One cloudless day, the tem- 
perature in the nineties, Gary r;m the tor- 
nado warning beep sequence. The prank 
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M osi placc5i, one's life can be lived 
smooihly given two things: a good 
doctor and a good auto mechanic. In Okla- 
homa. we require another: a good weather- 
man. Among those w'c turn to in stormy 
times, TV's chief meteorologists: 

B Jim Giles, KOTV,Ch,6 
(CBS, Tulsa), Home- 
town : Muncic, Indiana. 
Wife: Hannclorc, 

Training : master’s in 
meteorology. O.U.; 
bachelor's of science in 
physics/chemistry/biol- 
ogy/math. Ball State: 
three years. National Severe Storms Forecast 
Center, Kansas City; member, American Me- 
teorological Society {AMSGdes was in Viet- 
nam as an Air Force weather officer in the 
Sixties, while helping to develop weather 
support in the war theater of operations. On 
the air, he has developed a folksy style he in- 
sists is genuine. “I have one personality, I ani 
who I am,'" He cherishes a folder of thank 
yous received after a bad storm several years 
ago* Using new software. Giles gave commu- 
nities detailed w'amings of a tornado path up 
to an hour in advance. His predictions 
missed by only a few minutes. His responsi- 
bility? Telling people when to duck when bad 
weather roars, but also when not to be wor- 
ried. feel totally responsible, day and night, 
365 days a year, to make sure that the people 
are aware of any kind of weather event that 
is of significance to them.*'" 

Travis Meyer, KTUL, 

Channel H (ABC, Tulsa), 

Hometown : Campbell, 

Nebraska* Wife: .Susan, 

Training : double bach 
elor’s in meteorology and 
geography. University of 
Kansas; working on an 
asscK'iaie’s degree in com- 
puter science; member, AMS!I strive to be 
more people-oriented, so the average viewer 
isn't blown over by the technology, but at the 
same time, try' not to be a goofbalL” Meyer has 
seen w'cather coverage grow crazier and cra- 
zier, flush with high-tech gizmos, and the 
weather wars migrate to Tulsa. 'They're al- 
most interchangeable." He and his station 
strongly promote weather education, espe- 
cially in schools. The demanding schedule 
takes a toll on family life that Meyer, who has 
two young daughters, feels the public is un- 
aware of. ‘They give the weatherman a lot of 
grief, but they don't realize how' many liours 
are put in. The weather never resLs/' 

Rick Mitchell, KOCO, Ch. .5 (ABC, OKC). 
Hometown : Omaha, Nebraska. Wife: Kim. 
one daughter. Training : bachelor's in meteo- 
rology. University of Nebraska: member, AMS 
In June. Mitchell left his TV weather job in 
Dcs Moines, Iowa. His first visit to KOCO 





caught the at- 
tention of a lot 
of people, 
i n c I u d i n g 
KWTV mmt- 
a g e m e n I , 
w'hich hired 
httn in 1972. 

Sadly, Leslie 
England died be- 
fore ever seeing his 
son on the air forecast- 
ing, but plenty of olhcrs 
did, A good many were shirked at 
the long-haired cliaracter with the syntpy 
draw l whtj reportedly had an “K()5“pound 
Til under Lizard” hidden away. In a station- 
sponsored contest, viewers mailed in art- 
work of the creature, and some even 
claimed to have seen it. In those days, the 
on-airtalent had so much fun (like the time 
a llama relieved iLseM on the set during the 
six o’ clock news), it almosi got itself fired. 

Maybe the distractions were a matter of 
survival. The Seventies w'cre a frustrating 
lime to be a weatherman. The National 
Weather Service tornado warnings were 
poor. “You could want Henryk down the 
street, but only if .lohn’s house blew away 
first," recalls England, 

All this lime, England closely followed 
the development of a new generation of 
radar, called Doppler, that was being tested 
at the National Severe Slomts Laboratory 
in Nomian* Conventional radar could dis- 
tinguish a light drizzle from a downpour; 
Doppler could do that and measure wind 
speed. Convinced it w'ould revolutionize 
sloim coverage, England prevailed upon 
the Enteiprise Electronics Corporation in 
Alabama to build one. It did, serial num- 
ber 0001. 

In spring of 198 L KWTV had the dis- 
tinction of powering up the first Doppler 
in the country — in goveniment or the pri- 
vate sector — dedicated to public warnings* 
Tlie design was less-ihan-eleganl, the huge 
power lever on the side like a prop piece ottl 
of a B -grade sci-fi movie. The first rcad-oui 
comforted not at all. **lt looked like 
scrambled eggs,” England says, wincing at 
the memory. But by comparing his Dop- 
pler images to those in the severe stonn lab 
manuals and research reports, England 
taught himself how to recognize dangerous 
wind signatures. 


England in the weather 
forecasting center at 
^ Channel 9, nicknamed 
1^^ “The War Room." 

A year later, 
his moment of 
truth arrived in 
the fomi of a 
storm over 
Ada. England 
boldly issued a 
tornado warn- 
ing be lore a tor- 
nado ravaged a 
trailer park near 
Ada, possibly saving 
dozens of lives. His wtuning 
preceded that of the National 
Weather Service, and he was an instant 
hero. The next day, curious scientists from 
Norman arrived at the station to look at his 
toy* 

Spuned by triumpli, England made yet 
more Wcunings independent of the weather 
service, and even criticized them on the air, 
Tlie government meteorological commu- 
nity bristled. 

In the halls of the National Weather Ser- 
vice Forecast Office and the National Se- 
vere Storms Laboratory in Nomian, Gary 
England’s name still elicits grumbles and 
dark mutteriitgs* Anogant, some say, un- 
willing to properly credit the government. 

It didn’t help that in the 1980s he had a 
prickly relationship with Ken Crawford, 
then director of the area National Weather 
Service. After one confrontation with 
Crawford, a Gary England dart board or 
two appeared in Norman offices. 

Bui the govemmenCs source of irritation 
goes beyond Gary England the man, to the 
apotheosis of Gary' England that has been 
engineered by aggressive station promo- 
tions, like the TV commercial that brags, 
''Gary England,,*! here’s nobody like him.” 
After the 1 986 Edmond tornado, a station 
commercial featured a grateful survivor, 
the day after, thanking England Ibr saving 
her life. Such adulation discomforts En- 
gland, if only because he knows only too 
well that given the vagaries of weather, a 
Ibrecaster can be a goat as easily as a god* 

Such fiashes of humility do not impress 
the scientists toiling in the long shadow of 
Gary England. All too often while working 
in the field, NWS scientists have been ap- 
proached by onlookers who look at the 
plainly labeled government van, then at the 
scientists, and tlien innocently ask anyway: 
“What’s it like, working for Gary England?" 
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Don Burgessj the chief of an operations 
branch for the nationwide Doppler net- 
work being installed, has heard it way too 
often from the public for his taste. He will 
explain how the radar works, and the 
people will seem to understand, and then 
just when he thinks all are with the pro- 
gram, someone will ask, but “How do you 
give it to Gary England?” 

Gary can appreciate Burgess's discom- 
fort; in fact, Gary says he would just like to 
patch broken fences with Burgess and the 
NWS. The old NWS warnings were bad 
and, being a little young and a little rash, 
“1 didn't mind going on the air and saying 
the warnings were terrible/' he says. He 
doesn't regret what he did as a young 
weatherman; he just wouldn't do it now, 
would have no need to, he says, because 
now the NWS is doing a better job, 

HOW FAR DO YOU GO? 

O n the afternoon of May 8, 1993, an- 
other day ill a string of unsettling 
weather, television viewers snapped for- 
ward. While Gary England warned of tor- 
nadoes in south-central Oklahoma and 
flash flooding in an already- drenched capi- 
tal, Channel 4 had a hot show. Under a still 
graphic, with the southern border town of 
Ryan smack dab in the center, weatherman 
Mike Morgan was talking to veteran storm 
chaser left Piotrowsld, "Tornado coming 
right in at downtown Ryan,” Jeff blurted, 
his voice a caged scream, "WeVe looking 
at debris in the air, Mike, it has hit houses 
now on the west side of Ryan! Houses are 
now exploding!” 

It had all the elements of high drama, 
except one: the tornado in Ryan. Torna- 
does came near Ryan that day, but none 
actually did damage in town. In a rare 
move, KW'FV aired an expose. Unbowed, 
KFOR fired back, defending its coverage, 
announcing Fiotrowski had been fired, 
then showing tape of England reporting 
damage in R)"an (England says his informa- 
tion came from the weather service wire, 
not Channel 4), 

It may have appeared just the sort of 
unseemly spat expected between t wo giants 
during a rating sweeps period. But 
KW’I'V — from Gary England through the 
management ranks — characterizes it as a 
stand on principle to expose what lengths 
the weather wars have gone to. “If people 


truly knew what was going on, they'd prob- 
ably give us a medal,” KWTV executive 
Dalrymple later said. 

The wars had been building with the 
quiet intensity of a spring storm in the 
heartland for years, the hyyyt apparent to 
any viewer who has seen an embarrassed 
mike- wielding reporter on a damp stretch 
of road near Perkins explaining that sure, 
there are no tornadoes or hail and just a few 
distant lightning bolts, but he has the storm 
covered, anyway. Station interruptions 
have been straining viewer patience for 
years. Former KFOR weatherman lim 
Williams once took a call from a cursing 
man who snarled that he wanted the Okla- 
homa County map removed from the cor- 
ner of the screen because he was taping 
Rambo. Travis Meyer of Tulsa's KTUL 
needed a police escort from the station last 
year after receiving threats when he inter- 
rupted "General Hospital” — his third po- 
lice escort in his twelve years there. 

On the Ryan storm, Fiotrowski admits, 
“1 made a mistake.” In twenty years of 
storm chasing, he has done many good 
deeds, relayed many valuable warnings, but 
his fever- pitched delivery in the Ryan situ- 
ation is indicative of how shrill most 
weather coverage has become. After the 
Ryan fiasco, England seized the moral high 
ground, dayning proof that severe weatlier 
coverage “has gone beyond good judg- 
ment and common sense.” Other 
weathercasters, active and retired, prefer to 
spread the blame a little. After all, in 1981, 
it was a Channel 9 helicopter that captured 
an Oklahoma City W first by swooping in 
for a live shot of the Binger tornado, a rash 
act of dubious warning value. England has 
hollered and screamed on the air about a 
few tornadoes on KWTV's ride up the rat- 
ings to number one, says Fred Norman, 
whose on-and-off again career at KOCO 
spanned seventeen years, and other sta- 
tions noticed. “Other stations said that, 'By 
golly, if that's what it takes (to be number 
one), we'll show them how to panic.' ” 

At this stage of the game, the key ques- 
tion may be how much a storm-jaded pub- 
lic can tolerate and if their tolerance level 
has been reached — or even exceeded. It's 
a tenuous moment in weather reporting. A 
station retreating alone from weather-re- 
porting overkill risks appearing indifferent 
or, even worse, unaware of severe weather. 


dazzled him. “I was 
like a kid in a candy 
store," Mitchell says. 
He couldn't think of 
a single device 
KOCO lacked. Com- 
petition doesn^t in- 
timidate Mitchell. 
He honed his fore- 
casting skills with three post-college years, 
low wages, and long hours at a big Eastern 
firm that issues national weather fore- 
casts — mainly for media clients. His 
friendly on-air style stresses the practical, 
not the scientific jargon that can confuse 
viewers. “A lot of them don't care what 
causes the rain,” he said, “they just want to 
know when it's going to start.' 

Mike Morgan, KFORj 
Ch. 4 (NBC, OKC). 

Hometown: Tulsa, 

Wife: Marla, Training: 
bacbelors in geosciences, 

OM,; member, AMS 
and the NWA, Nomi- 
nated for two Emmys. 
and made a much-pub- 
ikized leap from KOCO to KFOR in Janu- 
ary of 1993. 

Last Fourth of July, Morgan and his wife, 
a critical care nurse, passed up fireworks to 
catch a twister in northern Kansas. 
{Morgan's seen almost two dozen first- 
hand.) “It's almost like a hunt. You have 
to find out where they Ve going to form and 
when they're going to form, and the big 
challenge is, can you be there when it hap- 
pens?” His career began at age eighteen 
with weekend shifts on Tulsa's KJRH; his 
style is now flashier and less dryly factual, 
“I've tried to humanize my weather cast as 
much as I can. People want things that can 
be applied to their lives." 

Gary Shore, KJRH, 
Ch. 2 (NBC, Tulsa), 
Hometown: New 

York City, Florence, 
Alabama. Wife: 
Ellen. Training: 
master's of science in 
meteorology, Penn 
State; bachelor's in 
meteorology. New York University; mem- 
ber, AMS and the NWA, First to use Dop- 
pler radar in the Tulsa market. Shore had 
a propitious debut ai KJRH in 1978. “I 
don't know if karma's the right word or 
what, but the month I started on the air 
here, there was a series of snowstorms, 
and I was the only one predicting them.” 
Fifteen years later, he gave timely and 
precise warnings on the killer Catoosa 
tornado of April 24, 1993. Hts career at 
Ch. 2 was interrupted once, when ABC 
lured him to Washington in 1982. A year 
later, he returned. “I realized there's 
more to life than money and big mar- 
kets,” he says. “Oklahoma's a wonderful 
place to live. Hike the family values and 
work ethic," 
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England says he seeks that fine line between 
necessary warning and unnecessary alann. 
One thing for certain: there will always be 
excitement on the Oklahoma weather 
scene, where baseball-sized hail can Hatten 
tleldsof hard red wheat like threshers gone 
berserk, doing tens of millions of dollars in 
damage in a matter of niiniites, 

Oklahoma fanners rely on long-range 
weather forecasts to know when to phini and 
short-range reports to know when to shel- 
ter cattle and equipment or hurry a harvest. 
Everyone else has a stake, too. A sour fore- 
cast can nix the company softball game or 
an outing to Remington Park: matters are 
made worse by the fact that in Oklahoma the 
weather am change not by the season, but 
by Jhe hour. 

Oklahoma has the geographic misfor- 
tune of being where large, diftcrent air 
masses clash, particularly in April and May, 
Thai time of’ year, the powerful jet stream 
courses overhead, causing mischief at the 
mid-levels, stirring up the dry, cold air 
from the Rockies luid witnn, moist air from 
the Gulf when they collide. The sprouting 
storms iire exciting because they are bom 
here, right over Oklahoma, a cradle tor se- 
vere wealhej'. To predict ajid track stonos, 
the modern meteorologist is inundated 
with data and aided by computers, but 
fomcasts beyond three days still don't seem 
to be worth a lick In that respect, little has 
changed since 1958, when Jim Williams 
began, Williams likes the new style in 
weather coverage, derided by some as 
“Hasii and trash." He enjoys the graphics 
and the fierce competition. But he has 
some reservations. Behind the pat lines 
about providing a service and ensuring 
public salety, lies a cold, glittering fact: A 
rating's point is worth thousands of dollars 
in advertising revenue. Williams bemoans 
a tainting of the profession since the late 
1950s. “Back in those days, if the weather 
didn't make any money, they had it any- 
way/’ he says, 

T'LL BE THERE' 

A s gracious host in his modern glass- 
.and-stone house in an upscale 
northern Oklahoma City subdivision, 
Gary England is a bit awkward. Ready for 
w'ork in a crisp while shirt with a cerulean 
blue weather-themed tie that features Mr. 
Wind huffing and puffing on the front, he 


doesnT seem to know exactly what to say 
on a lour of the house. See, Mary England 
does the decorating. His sole contribu- 
tions: a grotesque ceramic fish with a dis- 
turbing, at most-human eye that hangs in 
the kitchen and a treadmill. 

Any awkwardness melts as he begins re- 
counting stories he has collected over the 
years on his travels across the state, stories 
like the one about the woman from 
Edmond. He forgets her name now, but 
she came out of a convenience store to 
glimpse the tomado hearing down on her 
house, where her young son was. She hur- 
ried back, snatched the boy up, and boiled 
for the bathroom. She passed the dog and 
the cat. who seemed bla^' about the im- 
pending tragedy. The tomado tlaUened 
Ihe house but for the bathroom. She 
emerged, bawling, looking for the dog. 
“If s okay," a neighbor comforted her, “it 
blew through my window." But there was 
no cat. Two weeks later, nursing its 
bruised dignity, the cat came down the 
street, limping, and missing some fur. 
“She just looked at me, deadpan,” En- 
gland says, relish ing Ihe pit tic h line, “And 
said, ' You know, they always come back.'” 
How long England himself continues to 
come back — after year after year of long 
hours and days broken up by the 
weather^ — ^he won't say. He has no delu- 
sions about being irreplaceable, despite 
still having plenty of fire in his belly. Im- 
age-conscious television replaces experi- 
ence and age wiili youth all the lime, “One 
of these days, they'll put me out to pas- 
lure," Gary muses, betraying Just a trace 
of anxiety, “or fll pul myself out” 

Until then, he savors the thrill of chart- 
ing the path of a super cell, trying to guess, 
as it evolves, whether or not a tornado 
lurks within. The cells are so real, they are 
like living entities, to be cursed and co^ixed 
and talked to. He does not like what they 
do, but Gtiry England cannot hide his awe 
and respect for their power. Nor can he 
deny his fascination with the tomado, a 
snaking, writhing power that crushes 
houses, crumples semis like beer cans, and 
then just disappears. The tornado is so 
ephemeral that after more than one en- 
counter, England has found himself won- 
dering if what he saw ever even existed, A 
day later, the cycle begins anew. “If it's 
going to happen, I want to be there, I want 


to be involved in the battle, the tight /' he 
says, the modem warrior — the weather 
mes.senger. 

For if there is one promise that the 
Oklahoma skies hold each year, it is that 
some titanic ha tile will be waged by un- 
seen forces in the heavens, making us 
glance with uncertainty at the sky and seek 
comfort and knowledge from our TV 
w'eathercasters. tfDi 


Richard Bedard of Norman is writing a 
book about tornadoes in Oklahoma. 



GETTING THERE 

Each year (usually in the spring, but 
occasionally into the summer) England 
conducts niulii-mcdia extravaganzas called 
“Those Terrible Twisters" in central and 
western Oklahoma communilies. They are a 
big deal, usually held in ihe largest audito- 
rium in town, and the highlight, mher than 
England's colorful spick is dramatic lomado 
footage. For information about dates and 
limes, call England's ofllce at (405) 841- 
9936. 

Tours of the KWTV Channel 9 studio in 
Oklahoma Ciiy sometimes include the 
weather forecasting room. (Tours also unlock 
ihe secret of how England can appear to be 
silling in from of a changing screen — it's 
called a “chroma-key" elTecl.) Reservations 
are required; call Noe lie Cole at (405) 843- 
6641. (Most Oklahoma television stations 
offer lours; just call the main number listed 
in the telephone book and ask.) 

The best insight into how England works, 
and also into how lornadoes form and how 
they are detected, is found in England's 
Those Terrible Twisters and the Weather 
of Oklahoma. England published the book 
himself in 1987 and packed it w iih photo- 
graphs, charts, and anecdotes. The $7.95 
paperback is available from Bollinger’s Book: 
at 10505 N. May in Oklahoma City. (405) 
755-0020. 

For lours of ihe National Severe Storms 
Laboratory — which include forecasting 
rooms and a look at Doppler radar equip- 
ment — call Kevin Kelleher, (405) 360-3620. 
The Norman lab is near the Max 
Wesihcimer airfield and open 8 a.m. to 5 
p.rn. weekdays. 
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TOMMY EVANS 



Go Jump in a Lake 

Or Sail or Dive or Float 


'^^^ater-wise, Oklahoma has done a lot of catching up 


in the last thirty years. Huge flood control projects built 
during the 1 960s and 1 970s were intended to tame Oklahoma's 
rivers, but they also created happy by-products for sailors, 
divers, water-skiers, and other water lovers: lakes, lots and lots 
of lakes. Today, Oklahoma has more man-made lakes than 
any other state (more than two hundred) and more shoreline than the Atlantic and Gulf coasts combined (5,596 miles). On some sum- 
mer weekends, it seems as if every square acre of that water is being used. Out of a water sports calendar filled with fishing tournaments, 
skiing contests, and regattas, a few events stand out: 



Sails ahoy: Oklahoma City's OKC Boat Club hosts the premier 
amateur sailing championships in late September at Lake Hefner. 


DIVE AROUND THE CLOCK 

JULY 16,17 Scuba Marathon & Spearfishing Tournament, Lake 
Tenkiller, (405) 947-0040. Spearfishing combines some elements 
of fishing — like water, fish, and knowledge of fish habits — with 
elements of hunting — like stealth and weapons. At the annual 
Spearfishing Tournament at Lake Tenkiller, competitors outfit- 
ted in scuba gear and armed with spearguns add one more twist — 
they match skills during a marathon scuba fishing session. At the 
end of twenty-four hours, the diver with the most fish by weight 
and number of fishes wins. 

Even though the divers bag only those fish considered “trash 
fish” (buffalo, carp, drum fish), organizer Frank Campbell of 
Frank’s Underwater Sports in Oklahoma City is reluctant to dis- 
close just how many fish last year’s winner took. “One hundred 
and four,” says (Campbell, “but the average guy only gets about 
ten in twenty-four hours. A lot of people only get three.” 

Though there is some controversy over the ecological impact 
of such contests, it hasn’t stunted participation. Now in its thir- 
tieth year, the Tenkiller marathon draws the country’s top divers 
and is the biggest and longest spearfishing tournament in the 
nation. 

The contest is more a test of diving than fishing skills, says 
Campbell. “The better the basic dive skills, the more relaxed they 
are, the better (spearfishermen) they are.” 

“We don’t get a lot of fish, but we have a lot of fun,” says 
Campbell. 

Top spearfishing divers compete in the contest; other divers can 
take part in a treasure hunt (retrieving marked golf balls), scuba 
poker (divers pick up markers found using compass readings and 
turn them in for playing cards), and underwater compass navi- 
gation contests. The $40 entry fee includes a “DIVE OKLA- 
HOMA!” t-shirt and dinner Saturday night. 

ROLLING DOWN THE RIVER 

JULY 23,24 The Arkansas River Run, Robert S. Kerr Reservoir, 
(918) 689-7501. Until the Arkansas River Navigation System took 
the meandering Arkansas in hand, the river was a reliable means 
of transportation only during the rainy season. Now that a series 
of lakes and dams provides a clear shot from Tulsa to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, commercial barges loaded down with Oklahoma wheat 
and coal make the journey year-round. 

lust as notable is the ride it gives purely recreational sailors. 
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uonS fun park 
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COWBOY 
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HAUL 


nationauVJ^^ 
ASA SOFTBALL 
HAUU OF FAME 


^ OKLAHOMA 
fmCFlCHTERS 
MUSEUM 


KIRKPATRICK 

CEfNTER 




OKLAHOMA CIT 


SEE WHERE A LTITLE DRIVE GETS YOU 




Hey. who says you have to drive...and drive...and drive, just to have a lot of fun? 
Not when 9 of the Southwest's most popular attractions arejust a shcrt drive away. 
Come to RemingtonLand! in Oklahoma City. 


. THE KIRKPATRICK CENTER MUSEUM COMPLEX is packed with fun featuring the Omniplex Science Museum. 
Airspace Museum* International Photography Halt of Fame, Red Earth Indian Center. Kirkpatrick Ptanetarium. 
Kirkpatrick Galleries and the Botanical Gardens 8k Conservatory. • THE HATION AL COWBOY HALL OF FAME is your 
map to the West. America's greatest Western Collection of art and artifacts. •High speed adventure, thrilling rides 
and much more await your caravan at FRONTIER CITY, an incredible 40-acre westerr^ theme park. ■ Your license 

to world’Class racing starts at R EM r NOTON PARK, one of the 
world's finest racetracks for Thoroughbred and QuarterHorse 
racing. • Cruise the Zoo! THE OKLAHOMA CITY ZOO has an 
amaiing collection of 2.000 animals, featuring the daily dolphin 
and sea lion shows at Aquaticus. • Miniature golf, go-carts* 
batting cages and much more, make LIONS FUN PARK a gas! • Pull over 
for fun at the NATIONAL ASA SOFTBALL HALL OF FAME AND MUSEUM for the greatest 
stones and heroes of this all-American sport. « Accelerate your excitement at ENTERPRISE SQUARE USA. a one- 
of-a-kind* hands-on museum where your family can learn about the free enterprise system* • The sound of sirens 
echo at the OKLAHOMA FIREFIGHTERS MUSEUM, a remarkable collection of antique firetrucks. tools and machinery. 



So spend a weekend...or a weeK and get more flin to the gallon! 

For your free RemingtonLand Passport to Summer Fun Vacation Book, packed with great monqf- 
saving coupons, call the Oklahoma Qty Convention and Visitors Bureau at 1-800-225-565Z 




PLANNER 


Porum resident Bob Davis inaugurated the forty-cight-mile-long 
Arkansas River Run in 1975» boating from Webbers Falls to Fort 
Smith. That first year Davis's boat was joined by five others; last 
year the fleet was eighty-eight boats strong. Davis lumbers along 
in a twenty-four-foot pontoon boat, but almost everything that 
floats has made the run — cruisers, fishing boats, even jet skis. It is 
a relaxing ride, with activity centered around scoping out sandy 
beaches, picnicking, cooling off in the river, and playing volley- 
ball. “All the good food that there is” is there, says Davis. 

Boaters meet at a variety of launching sites — Big Bass Park in 
Eufaula, Applegate Cove on the Kerr Reservoir, Webbers Falls, 
Catoosa, or the Keota Landing — early Saturday morning then 
rendezvous at the Kerr Lock. A highlight of the cruise is moving 
through the locks at the Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam. Boaters 
pull into a big 1 lO-by-600-foot box that ranger Loyd Islcy de- 
scribes as a giant bathtub. The gates are closed on the west side 
and then opened on the east. “They pull the plug, more or less, 
letting the water out to the level of the lake downstream.” Boats 
float out “like rubber duckies,” Isley says. 

During the run, boats may dawdle along in a line five miles 
long, but boaters stay in contact with one another by radio. The 
river is shallow everywhere but in the navigation channel, which 
is clearly marked by red and green buoys during the day and by 
lights at night. Davis prepares a bulletin before each run outlin- 
ing the route and the channel depth, but inexperienced or inter- 
ested boaters can order their navigation charts from the Corps of 
Engineers in Tulsa. The group spends the night at the Fioliday Inn 
near Goose Harbor Marina at Fort Smith, then returns home the 
next day at pretty much the same pace, says Davis, only “a little 
more strung out.” 

THE GRAND TOUR 

JULY 29,30 Tour D' Grand, Ketchum Area, west side of Grand 
Lake, (918) 256-7825. Though this is one of the few places in the 
state where big cruisers go through their paces, the Tour D'Grand 
isn't strictly a power boat race (one year a sailboat competed) or 
actually a race at all. It is more accurately described as a test of boat 
captains' skills in predicting their own time in completing a 
course. A charity event benefiting Vinita's Home of Hope, the 
captains of twenty or so boats meet with patrons Friday evening 
on the west side of Grand Lake at the Cherokee Yacht Club, where 
spots on each of the boat's crews arc auctioned off. The next 
morning, skippers and crews meet at the club for breakfiist, and 
the course — usually five or six legs long — is presented to the boat 
captains. The captains have about an hour to calculate the time — 
down to the minute and second — that it will take them to travel 
each leg. An official rides on each boat to make sure there are no 
watches, clocks, or radios on board. 

The skipper who best predicts performance wins a trophy, 
which he or she keeps for the coming year. What may be the best 
prize, however, is the winner's to keep forever: a jacket that 
reads, “Captain of Grand Lake.” 

SKI OKLAHOMA 

JULY 23,24 Oklahoma State Water Ski Championships, Outlaw 
Lake, Marlow, (405) 658-2140. What does it take to place in the 
Oklahoma Water Ski Championships? A lot more than just stay- 
ing up: Oklahoma's top competitors ski backwards, in circles, and 
holding the ski rope with one foot. In the slalom competitions, 


skiers zip through an obsStacle course of six buoys as the ski boat 
increases speed with every buoy passed. 

Eighty of the state's top water skiers meet at the 1994 champi- 
onships on Outlaw Lake in luly; the winners there go on to a re- 
gional meet. (Last year, Mandy Nightingale, a thirteen-year-old 
from Sapulpa went on to the nationals, where she placed first in 
trick skiing and first overall in her age group.) 

The championships are sanctioned by the American Water Ski 
Association, which holds meets throughout the U.S., including 
Oklahoma, all summer long, including the Novice Tour, a com- 
petition for less experienced skiers. 

The state championships are at Outlaw Lake, three and a half 
miles west of Marlow on Caddo Street. You might want to take 
along coolers and lawn chairs; there are no concessions. 

SAILING AMERICA’S .... MID-SECTION 

SEPTEMBER 25,26 The Mallory Cup, Lake Hefner, Okla- 
homa City, (405) 751-8409. The Mallory Cup, the premier 
amateur sailing championship in the nation, is usually hosted 
by a prestigious yacht club on the east or west coast (last year 
it was at uppercrust Marblehead in Massachusetts). Come Sep- 
tember, you can find the nation's top sailors competing for the 
Mallory Cup at, yup, the Oklahoma City Boat Club at Lake 
Hefner in Oklahoma City. “Everybody likes to come to Okla- 
homa for a little friendliness,” says OKC Boat Club member 
Gary Sander. In fact Lake Hefner is also known for steady wind 
and a smooth surface; the OKC Boat Club for nationally com- 
petitive sailors and a string of successfully hosted national 
competitions. 

Winning crews from ten regional races will compete in the Sep- 
tember race, and competition is expected to be fierce: the ranks 
of former competitors include Olympic medalists and America's 
Cup winners. (Oklahoma is in area F, which includes Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, and Texas. That regional 
race will be at the OKC Boat Club luly 9 and 10.) 

To ensure a level sailing field, it is a Mallory tradition that the 
hosting club provide a boat (all the same model) for each of the 
ten teams. The OKC Boat Club has chosen to race J-22s, because 
the sailboat is fast, familiar to most racers, small enough to be 
easily handled by a three-member crew (a race stipulation), and 
in good supply at the club. Boat members will try and make the 
boats as equal as possible, says race chairman Rick Mallinson, but 
to ensure no one has an edge, each team will sail each of the ten 
boats in a series of ten “windward/leeward” races. 

Each race will consist of five one-mile legs with crews sail- 
ing directly into the wind on one leg, then downwind for an- 
other (expect to see billowing spinnakers trying to catch even 
the smallest breeze on the downwind legs). 

What does the winning team receive? Only a sterling silver 
soup tureen first presented by Sultan Selim of the Turkish Em- 
pire to the British naval hero Horatio Nelson after he van- 
quished the French from the Nile in the Napoleonic Wars. 
(Not a bad prize.) 

Both the regional and national races arc free and open to the 
public. Competition starts about 10:30 a.m. and can last till 5 
or 6 p.m. — depending (surprise) on the wind. Folks are wel- 
come to watch from the dock on the east side of Lake Hefner. 
The sailors hanging out on the dock will probably tell you ev- 
erything you want to know about sailing, says Sander. 

— Barbara Palmer, research by Sondra Kemnitzer 
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PONCA CITY 


A VISITOR*S GUtDE 


I 



BED & BREAKFAST 


R ose STO^^E inn, a tulty grand Hom aenovated in the sumptuous 

B[ [LDING OF A FAMOUS OIL-PATCH BANK, OFFERS THE QUIET HOMESPUN 
CHARil OF A Bed A: BREAKFAST. GUESTS GATHER IN THE GREATROOM FOR SERI- 
OUS FOOTBALL OR FRIVOLOUS ANECDOTES, OR SHOP THE ADJACENT DOWNTOWN 
AND ITS ANTIQUE AND GIFT SHOPS AND ART GALLERIES. OR TOUR THE MARLAND 
MANSION, PONCAN THEATRE, INDIAN AND CL LTURAl CENTER., AND WENTZ GOLF 
COURSE^NE OF THE BEST PUBUC COURSES IN TFIE COUNTRY. AMENITIES INCiUDE 
A CHINA AND LINENS BREAKFASTffi-IOAML EVENING COFFEE AND HORS D OEUVRES, 
NEWSPAPERS, VCR'S AND TAPE LIBRARY, EXERCISE ROOM, QUEEN BEDS. FULL BUSI- 
NESS FACILITIES, AIRPORT PICKUP, AND DERRICKS RESTAURANT. ALL ROOMS ARE 
NON-SMOKING "GREEN" ROOMS. ROOMS INCLUDE A SUITE <$66-79 PER NIGHT). 
24-HOLR CONCIERGE SERVICE. 

120 SOUTH THIRD, PONC.A OTV, OKUHOMA 74601 . 

for reservations or information Call IBDA) 763-9922 or ( 4 D 5 > 765-5699 


Rusty Barrel! 

Supper Club Inc. 

"The Best Little Steakbouse in Oklahoma” 

2005 N. 14TH — ^PONCA PLAZA 
PONCA CITY, OK 74601 

( 405 ) Z 55-6689 



Catxdi Ponca City’s 
Pkmeer^mt 


Contact: Loretta Leathers, Convention & Visitors Bureau 

800 - 475-4400 


Pioneer Woman 
Statue 8t Museum 

Marland Mansion 

Kaw Lake 

Lake Ponca 

Lew Wentz Pool & 
Golf Course 

Cultmal Center & 
Indian Museum 

1927 Atmospheric 
Poncan Theatre 

Matzene An 
Collection 

Cann Memorial 
Gardens 



Head Country 

1305 E. Prospect 
Ponca City, OK 74602 

f^05j767-83(>f 



OVER 6000 SQ. FT, of Antique 
Furniture, Primitives & Collectibles 


Open: Mon, Wed-Sat; lDjTn-5pm 

5 uii: lpm- 5 pm 
Dealers Wtlcame 

405/762-5118 or 1-800-660-5118 
121 W, Central. Ponca City, OK 

Rfcly lAbWty iawncrl 


Christy’s 

Antiques & Qifts 

Anticiuee ■ Faahion Jewelry * Silk Flowers & 

Trees » Brass - David Winter Houses 

Enjoy Chrietyo Corner Tea Room 

5005 N. 14TH. PONCA CITY. OK 74601 (405) 765-5600 


r ^ 



WILD WEST 
RODEO 


AUGUST 17-20, 1994 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

FOR IlNFORMATtOlX. CALL 

( 405 ) 765-4400 

i / 


COURTESY ORKtN 



BIG BUGS. REALLY, 
REALLY BIG BUGS. 

JULY t^SEPT. 11 

Ever wondered what it might look like to 
have a 19- foot-long praying mantis moving 
towards you, its prey? Neither have we, frankly, 
but an exhibit at the Omniplex Science 
Museum in Oklahoma City offers the chance to 
find out. Six giant robotic insect models, 
reproduced up to 200 times their actual size, are 
the headliners at the Invasion of the Giant 
Insects exhibit, on display until September 1 1 . 
Other giant bugs and their animated antics: 
rhinoceros beetles, battling in a fight to the 
deathi a desert locust, jumping up to 40 times 
the length of its body; and a walking stick, 
displaying its si^vitch to protective coloring. 
Another display uses 4- foot- wide magnifying 
glasses to examine the antennae, eyes, and 
mouth of a bee, mosquito, and dragonfly. 
(Visitors can manipulate the mouth to see how 
the insects chew plant material, sip nectar, and 
yes, suck blood.) In another, a narrator tells the 
life stories of a flea, a tick, and a louse. (Youll 
be glued to your seat.) 

It gets even better: A 3-D theater offers the 
opportunity to see how flow'ers look to insects 
(including those with six eyes) and how insects 
look to each other. The Dust Mite who 
appeared on the television program “Northern 
Exposure” will roam the exhibit, and on the 
first and third Saturday of July and August, the 
Live Insect Zoo — ^featuring the Madagascar 
Hissing Cockroaches- — will make an appear- 
ance. 

Admission to the Kirkpatrick Center and 
Omniplex Science Museum, 2100 NE 52nd 
Street, is $6 for adults, $4 for persons 65 and 
older, and $3.50 for children age 3 to 12, At the 
exhibit, adults pay another $2, children $1.50, 
(405)424-5545* —BP 


AUGUST 

l-Sept* 1 1 Quiet Pride Exhibit, Fred 
lones Jr* Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405) 325-3272 

5-Sept* 4 Painting and Sculpture Ex- 
hibit, Daisy and Cedric Marks, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 

(405) 329-4523 

15-Oct. 2 Living Traditions Exhibit, 

Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 


DRAMA 

JULY 

1-2 The Goodbye Girl, Lyric Theater, OKC, 
(405) 528-3636 

1-23 Belle Star, Bandit Queen, Robbers Cave 
Amphitheater, (405) 340-8888 

1-30 Black Comedy, Pollard Theater, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 

1 -30 Tite Real Inspector Hound, Pollard The- 
atre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 

1-Sept. 3 Old West WHOdunit Dinner The- 
atre, American Legion Hut, Tahlequah, 
(918)458-1800 


528-3636 

1 5-23 Little Women, Sooner Theater, Norman, 
(405) 364-1596 

15-23 My Fair Lady, Gaslight Theater, Enid, 
234-2307 

19-30 Grand Hotel, Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 
528-3636 

19- Aug* 3 Heidi State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 948-6408 

29-Aug* 20 Stake Your Claitn, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 340-8888 

AUGUST 

1 -3 Puss in Boots, OK Children’s Theatre, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6408 

1-20 Okiahomai Disco veryland, Sand Springs, 


Pest or entertainerf Yoti 
decide, A carpenter bee from 
the Pest l.D, Guide, available 
from Orkin Pest Control P O. 
'box 647, Atlanta, GA, 30324. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

JULY 

1-Aug* 15 Native American Showcase, 
lacobson House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 
1-Aug. 21 Laura A* Clubb: The Woman and 
the Collector, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)749-7941 

1-Sept. 1 1 Invasion of the Giant Inserts, Om- 
niplex Science Museum, Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

I -Sept 1 1 Sharing the Heritage: American In- 
dian Art from Private Oklahoma Collec- 
tions, Fred Jones |r. Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405) 325-3272 

1 - Sept* 25 Oklahoma Native American Paint- 

ers, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

I -April 30 Cross Timbers: Log Cabins of Okla- 
homa, Museum of Natural History, 
Norman, (405) 366-1667 

2- 4 Artist of the Arbuckles Show, Sulphur, 

(405) 622-3990 

15,16 Midsummer Nights' Fair, Firehouse jArt 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 


1 6- Aug. 28 1 Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who Changed America, Gikrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 


1-Sept. 3 The Man Who Ran, Picture In Scrip- 
ture Amphitheater, Disney, (918) 435-8207 
5-16 South Pacific, Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 


(918) 245-6552 

2-13 /776, Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 
528-3636 
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19-SepL 24 A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Fomnh Pollard Tiieater, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2ii00 


MUSIC & DANCE 

JULY 

I- Aug, 6 NSU River City Players Music 
Show, University Playhouse, NSU, Tahl- 
equah, (918)458-2072 

1 6 Black Gospel Night, McLain Rogers Park, 
Clinton, (405) 323-2222 

21-24 American Music Festival, 
Simmons Center, Duncan, (800) 255- 
0909 

AyGUST 

6 All Night Sing, Veteran's Memorial 
Park, Konawa, (405) 925-3434 

10-13 |azz Celebration on Greenwood, 
Archer & Greenwood, Tulsa, (918) 
586-0706 

II- 13 Powderhorn Park Music Festi- 
val, Langley, (918) 7S2-9850 

19,20 Riverfest Music Festival, River 
West Festival Park, Arkansas River, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 


INDIAN EVENTS 

JULY 

1-4 Quapaw Powwow, Tribal Complex, 
Quapaw, (918) 542-1853 

7-10 Sac and Fox Powwow, Stroud, (918) %8- 
3526 

10-SepL 30 Annual Summer Sales Exhibition, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, Anadarko, 
(405)247-6221 

14- 17 Otoe-Missouria Encampment & Pow- 
wow, Red Rock, (405) 233-7509 

15- 17 Comanche Homecoming Powwow, Sul- 
tan Park, Walters, (405) 875-3295 

22-24 Cheyenne Homecoming Powwow, 
Clinton, (405) 323-2222 


AUGUST 

5-7 Indian Nation Powwow, Cheyenne Pow- 
wow Grounds, C Joncho, {405) 262-0345 
5-7 Raw Nation Tribal Powwow, Kaw Lake, 
Kaw City, (405) 269-2552 
6,7 Cheyenne- Arapaho Summer Festival, 
Tribal Complex, Concho, (405) 262-0345 
12,13 Kiowa All-Indian Rodeo, Fairgrotuids, 
Anadarko, (405) 654-2300 

12-14 Powwow of Champions, Fairgrounds, 


SOCCER 


Tulsa, (918) 
836-1523 

13,14 Wichita An- 
nual Dance, Wi- 
chita Tribal Park, 
Anadarko, (405) 
247-2425 

15-20 American In- 
dian Exposition, 
Fairgrounds, 
Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

25-28 Ponca Pow- 
wow, \MiiteEagJe, 
(405) 762-8104 


OKC 

Suckers 

KJL 1 SAN ANTONIO 

JUL3 DES MOINES 

IUL9 AUSTIN 

m 15 TULSA 

Tulsa 

ROUGHNECKS 

JUL 8 AUSTIN 

JUL 22 CINCINNATI 


26 Oakerhater Honor Dance, Roman Nose Re- 
sort Park, Watonga, (405) 623-7281 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

JULY 

1-9 Libertyfest IPRA Rodeo, North Kelly 
Arena, Fximond, (405) 340-2527 
2 Miss Appaloosa America, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (208) 882-5578 
2 Soper Rodeo, Soper, (405) 345-2238 
7-9 Cimarron River Stampede Rodeo, 
Waynoka, (405) 824^4741 



The Route 66 
Cookbook, a 
culinary tour 
of America's 
Main Street. 


Features recipes, 
thumbnail histories and 
photographs of 
legendary Route 66 
eateries, from Chicago 
to Santa Monica 
(including 35 Oklahoma 
recipes), By Marian 
Clark with an infreduc' 
tioTi by fellow Tulsan 
Michael Wallis. 
Hardback, 237 pages, 
indexed. $24,95, 


To order Cook Aook please send S29J5, which includes shipping and tax, per book to: 


Oklahoma Today, Route 6G Cookbook, P.O. Box 533S4, Oklahoma City. OK 73152. Or call (800)777-1793. 


Pl ea se a 1 1 ow 2-4 weeks fo r do I i ve ry . 



FREEDOM RODEO & OLD 
COWHAND REUNION 


"The Biggest Op^ Rodeo in the West" 


AUGUST 18-20, 1994 
All day entertainment 
Saturday featuring a FREE 
chuckwagon feed and The 
Great Freedom Bank 
Robbery and Shootout. 


For information, call 
(405) 621-3276 

Vbt«d Oldaitcuiia's ''Outstandiitg of 1992 

by the Depaitment of rourfsm ami ifecreatjon. 
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WOODWARD 


V I S I T O R ’ S 


GUIDE 



THE MIST 


- Historic Fort Supply 
and Museum 

* Plains Indian Pioneer 
Museum Visitors Center 

- Alabaster Caverns 
State Park 

* Boiling Springs and Crystal 
Beach Golf Courses 

* Boiling Springs 
State Park 

* Crystal Beach Park 

* Lake Fort Supply Park 
and Recreation Center 


• Woodward Historic Main 
Street Tours 

• Burial Site of Temple 
Houston, Son of 
Sam Houston 

- Sand Plum Sports and 
Health Festival, September 
3tJth thru October 2nd 

' Cooper Wildlife 
Management Area 

‘ Gateway to the Oklahoma 
Panhandle 

» Freedom Open Rodeo, 
August 1 8th thru 20th 



Call or write: Woodward Chamber of Commerce 
1006 Oklahoma Avenue, Woodward, OK 73801 
1-800-364-5352 


<S(cp hfci Lnlx’i Lhe 
Wamotii ^ Clkann d al Uiic 


Anna Augusta 

Inn IV:d ^ htraklasL 


Hk' HvvM. Ct'injbflabk: Vtain. in Town 
l>divbiw lloiBC Mcnl* 


tor Pc^ivaLion# Pba^se Call 
m^400 or I-a0CX164^520 
t:)K 



Reasonable Rates 
free Direct Dialing 
Color TV—HBO 
Continental Breakfast 
Nq} t-sntoking a vai table 
America n Oiimed 
US270 South in Woodward OK 
405/254-2964 
Sherilyn and Lynn Drum 


3rd AININUAL BOILIING SPRINGS 



JULY 29, 30, fif 31st 



•» BOILING SPRI^GS STATE PARK ^ 

Sideshows, Jam Sessions, Lessons 

Camping AvAiuAste 


FOR Camfinq Sites and Vendors call Boiling Sprinqs Park 
(405) 256-7664 

Por inrormatioti or if you are interested in playing 
call IX Wright at (405) 256-3314 


4th Ahmual Blueqrass Wimter Jam 
February 1 7th - ! 9th, 1 995 
Northwest Ihh, Woodward, OK 


‘TN(orth west 

Inn 



* Indoor Recreation Area 

• Cable TV, HBO & In-Room Movies 

* City Boots Restaurant & Lounge 

• Free Coffee & Newspaper at Your Door Daily 

800/727-7606 OR 405/256-7600 

AT HIGHWAY 27D & FIRST STREET, WOODWARD, OK 738GC 



The Cowbo 
Tick Shop 


's 

inc. 

‘Fur tli« Itfcsl uf lh(! Wesl” 


ll’i 


Houls ^ Hals 

Sadilliis ^^Tack 

III! !lltiM.,Wi)iHlwiinU)k 

1 - 80 ( 1 - 884-9885 



CLASSIFIEDS 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAS T 
A count r)' getaway, 35 miles west of Enid. 
(405) 463-2563 or (405) 463-2566. 


GIFTS 

HAND-CARVED TOTEM POLES 
Shields, Native American artifacts 
replicated, spirit logs. Wood Wii?ard 
(918)341-0238. 

IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W. Shawnee, Muskogee, OK 7440 L 
Catalog $3. 

OKLAHOMA STATE FLAGS 
Outdoor Flag, 3' x 5\ 100% nylon, S37.50, 
Miniature Desk Flag, 4" x 6"» anco-dyed in 
brilliant colors, with black base, $2.95. Call 
1-800-777-1793, cxL 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND 
VOLUMES 

Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1993. $29.95 plus shipping and tax. 
To order call {800)777-1793, exL 74. 

okij\homa today slip cases 

Add years to the life of your OkUihonm 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
cases, made of reinforced cardboard with a 
bandsorne matte cover and Okkihoma 
Todays logo gold- stamped on the spine. 
Flolds 12 issues. $1 1 including shipping and 
handling. Call 1-800-777-1793, ext. 74. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahoma's night 
sky. Oklah<ima City Astronomy Club. 
(405)424-5545. 

REAL ESTATE 

contiguous LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown OklaJ^oma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commerdal or 
residential use. Creative proposals 
welcome. Write: M J. Magar^ 1635 E. St. 
Louis Ave., Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


$2,75 per wx>rd for one issue 
S2.50 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word /six Issues 

Tvpbcc Maid your paynicni jnd j copy iirthcad 

yt>u wish to run — iipedh'mgthc issues inwhidi yuu waul ihf aJ 
to appear — tfi; 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Or phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521-2495/(800) 7774793 
Fax:(405)521-3992 


7-9 Hereford Heaven Stampede Rodeo, Sul- 
phur, (405) 622-2008 

7-9 PRCA Rodeo, Cushing, (918) 225-2400 

14-16 Ottawa County Jaycees Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds, Miami, (918) 542-5464 

20- 23 Elks Rodeo, Woodward, (405) 256-8202 

21- 23 Wranglers Rodeo, Fairview, (405) 227- 
2527 

21-24 Cavalcade, Fairgrounds, Pawhuska, 
(918)287-1208 

27-30 InCl Arabian Youth Nafls, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 297-8900 

29,30 PRCA Open Rodeo, Rotary Nance Park, 
Clinton, (405) 323-3510 


AUGUST 

4-6 IPRA Rodeo, Sallisaw, {918} 775-2558 

4-6 Lipe Riuich Rodeo, Claremore, (918) 341- 
1302 

4-6 Round-Up Club Rodeo, Caddo, (405) 924- 
0848 

11-13 Round-Up Club Annual Rodeo, Madill, 
(405)795-5703 

12,13 Invitational Rodeo, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-4094 

17- 20 101 Wild West PRCA Rodeo, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-2980 

18- 20 Blanchard Rodeo Days, Downtown, 
Blanchard, (405) 485-9392 

18-20 Pawnee Bill Memorial IPRA Rodeo, 
Fairgrounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 

18-20 Rodeo 8c Old Cowhand Reunion, Free- 
dom, (405) 621-3276 

24-27 Harper County Fair Sc |unior Rodeo, 
Fairgrounds, Buffalo, (405) 735-2720 

24-27 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, Vinita, 
(918) 256-7811 

26,27 Ranch Rodeo, Hobart, (405) 726- 
5867 

27 Cleveland County Fair Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, Norman, (405) 360-4721 

FAIRS 8c FESTIVALS 

JULY 

1-10 SummerWind Arts Festival, OLI, 
Norman, (405) 325-0711 

1- 24 Shakespearean Festival, Durant, (405) 
924-0121 

2,3 Huckleberry Festival, fay, (918) 253- 
8698 

2- 4 Blackberry Festival, McLoud, (405) 
964-3600 

3- 7 GranPs Bluegrass Festival, (405) 326- 
5598 

4 Ice Cream Festival, Tuttle, (405) 381-4600 

8-Aug, 13 SummerStage Festival, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (800) 364-711 1 

15,16 Porter Peach Festival, Porter, (918) 
483-3082 

24 River Fest, 4*ahlequah, (918) 456- 55 U , ext. 
3390 

29,30 Bluegrass 8c Old Time Music Festival, 
Boiling Springs State Park, Woodw'ard, 
(405) 256-7411 



Paul Azmgeri the rdgmitg champ. 


THE GREENS, 
GREENS GRASS OF 
HOME 

AUGUST 8-14 

When the 1 994 Men’s PGA 
Championship comes to the Southern 
Hills Country Club in Tulsa in 
August, it offers some of us our best 
chance to see not only the nation's top 
male golfers, but the dub's much- 
touted golf course. 4'ickets arc $32 on 
practice days (August 8-10), $40 
Thursday and Friday, and $50 on the 
weekend (August 1 3- 1 4) from Carson 
Attractions, (9 1 8) 584-2000; a seven - 
day pass (cavers all tournament 
practices and play, plus parking and a 
program) is $170 from the Tulsa PGA 
tournament office, (918) 488-1984, 
Armchair spectators can catch 
tournament play on TBS and CBS 
network affiliates. 


AUGUST 

11-13 Bluegrass 
Festival, 

Powderhorn 
Park, Langley, 

(918)425-5887 
13 Black-Eyed Pea 
Festival, Main 
Street, Hollis, 

(405) 688-9545 
13 OkrafestJ, 

Checotah, 

(918) 473-5411 
13 Watermelon 
Festival, Jeff 
Davis Park, 

Rush Springs, 

(405) 476-3103 
13-16 Striper Festival, Kingston, (405) 
795-2431 

16 Peach Festival, City Park, Stratford, 
(405) 759-3248 

19,20 SapulpaFest, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
0170 

23 Brick & Rolling Pin Festival, Foster 
Park, Stroud, (918) 968-3321 


POLO 


Broad Acres/ 
Norman 

JUL 3 SILVER CUP 

FIKALS 

JUL 6 4*8 GOALS 

JUL 9,10 CLUB TOURNEY 

JUL 13 4^ GOALS 

JUL 16,17 aUB TOURNEY 

AUG 25 USPAREG'L 
FRESID6NT'S 
CUP 
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DINING GUIDE 


OKLAHOMA 



EASTERN 


ANTLERS 

High Street Pizza 216 N- High. 4U5/298- 
5511. Wonderfyl food made from iscratch 
right here in the n^taiirant; pizza, po-sta,, 
jiaEad l>ar. siutclwiches^ whole wheat hread, 
soups. diLYseeake and weekly speelak. We 
have been in business 1 1 years and have a 
large red wood deck for open-air dining. 
Hmm the Indian Nation Turnpike exit 
Antlers and go 2 bkKks north of the 
su^plighi, M’ fh 1 1 p.m. F-Sa [ 1 

a.m.-ll p.m. Su 3-9 p.m. LD S/SS No 
credit cards accepted. 


EUFAULA 

Colours SH-50 in Fountainhead State 
Park on the shores of Lake Eiifaula, 918/ 
689-9175. A memorable dining 
experience, great food, relaxed atmosphere 
and an unheticvable view of Like Eufaub. 
Tlic Friday Night Seafood BuETel Is a 
sumptuous Fountainhead tradition 
featuring crab legs, peehn-eat shrimp, frog 
legs, catfish, scallops, fried shrimp, a 50- 
item salad bar and more. On Sundays you 
can enjoy Fountainhead's Spectacular 
Sunday Butllel, an "'all-you-can eat" full 
meal bnfiet for the whole family. Su-Th 7 
a,m.'9 p.m, F-Sa 7 a.m.-IO p.m. B,LI^ SS 
AFiCB/DQiXS/MCTV 


MCALESTER 

Trolley’s Restaurant & Bar 21 E. Monroe, 
9 1 8/423-2446. Trolley's Steak and 
Seafood Restaurant is famous for Ca| un- 
style cooking and is located in an 1 896 
building nexl to the Oklahoma Trolley 
Car Museum. All breads, sauccs. dres.*iings 
and desserts are homemade from old New 
Orleans recipes. Southeastern Oklahoma's 
oldest steak and seafixid restaurant, it is 
Frol ley's pledge to bring you equality fixKi 
and service ai its best in a relaxed and 
unique atmosphere. Tmlley'’s is dedicated 
to fine dining. Su-5a5p*m.-? P $S AH/ 
CB/PC/DS/MC/V 


TULSA 

Avalon Steakhousc 63U4 S. 57 West Ave.. 
9 1 8/446-99 1 7. Steaks have been our 
specialty since 1965. Sizzling and 
succulent steaks are grilled Ixrfore yiiur 
eyes. Our menu alstt includes seafotHl. 
lolxster tails, pork and diicken. Our 
atmosphere is casual with a casual dress 
code. We are a niche in time, a Tulsa 
iraditLon at itslsest. T-Th 5-Uh30 p.m. F- 
Sa 5 p.m.- 12:30 a. m. D S$/SS5 AE/DC/ 
DS/MC/V 

Jamirs 2833 E. 51st. 918/742-9097. 
Established in 194.5. we feature thick 
hickt>iy^-grilled steaks, laq^e lobster tails 
and Ijebanese hors d 'oeuvres. Press is 


B Break fast 
HR Brunch 
L Lunch 
D Dinner 
S Inexpensive 

(under S6/personJ 
£S Moderate 

($6-SI2/persoii) 


AE/avix;/P5/Mc.w 

Warren DuckCluh 6l 10 S. Yale, 918/495- 
l(](H3. 'I’he Warren Duck Club has been 
awarded Oklahoma's only4 Piamond 
restaurant rating by AAA- Uscaied in the 
Doubletree Hotel at W'arren Place at 6 1 si 
and Yale, our mslaurant serves hlackened 
tenderloin, rolisserie duck, shrimp and 
scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 
buffet and a tempting array of desserts. 
M-Sa 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m, 4-1 1 pan. L.P $$S 
AB/CB/IX:/PS/MC7V 


CENTRAL 


ENID 

Garfield Grill 2101 W. tXven K. GaiTEOtl 
Rd. , 405/ 234- 1 03 1 . Scrying Eii id since 
1971 . We are a casual, lamily-almosphere. 
full -sendee restaurant dedicated to quality 
ftHid and service. Wc offer a full menu 
indudirtg great hamburgers, sandwiches, 
salads, pasta, steaks and Mexican favorites. 
Qle ring setvdce^ are ako available, Ea.sy 
travel access on US-412. Su-Sa U a.m.- 
IO p.m. UP $/SS AEJMOV 


$$$ Expensive 

(over S12/personJ 
AH American Express 
CB Carte Blanche 
DC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Vi$& 

DS Discover 


Grateful Bean Cafe N, Walker 8c ItUh St., 
405/236-3503. Located in the historic 
Kakerk Ice Cream Parlour building, the 
2Grateriil Bean Cafeser^^es primarily 
organic vegetarian and bean dishes and 
chicken for meat lovers. Live mu.sic 
Fridays until midnight and poetry^ 
readings on Thursday evenings. Desserts 
include kc cream. fresh-lTakcd apple pie 
and cookies. The cafe is operated by t he 
Oklahoma Bean Project. Inc., a non-profil 
oirptiralion. M- I'h ] I a.m.-8 p,ni- F 1 1 
a. m.- midnight. ULJ $/S$ DS/MC/V 

The Landing 3701 E. Reno, iiist 4 minutes 
east of downtown. 405/672-4949. Discover 
this lush tropical hideaway with two 
beautiful lakes, a rock garden waterfall, a 
meandering creek that winds itsw^ay 
through acres of manicured green grass, 
and many levels of terraced patios. Dine 
on the upper palio overkxiking the fishing 
lake. Dine and dance to the music of Ted 
[Tash Thursdays through Saturdays. Local 
jazz artists play waterside Tuesday nights. 
Featuring extensive menu of seafood, 
certified Angus steaks, chicken, pasta. 


salads, and homemade choivder and 
gumlxi. Catering for parties of all sizes. Su 
Brunch 1 1 a,m.-3 p.m. T-Th 1 1 a.m.-IO 
p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 p.m. BR,L,D $5/555 
AE/DC/V/MC/DS 

Sleepy Hollow 1101 NH 50th &, Kelly> 405/ 
424- 1614- The legend in chicken 8c steaks- 
Ft>r five decades serving Oklahomans. 

Pure Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
country setting. Noted for otir pan-fried 
chicken, certified Angus beefi seafood, 
baby- back ribs and freshwater caifish- 
Family-slyJc dining. Valet parking. 
Catering parties for all sizes. Home 
delivery. Su Brunch 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Lunch 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. M-F Dinner 5- 10 
p.m, M-Sii- HK,1„D SS AtVDS/MCW 


PONCA CITY 

Derricks 120 S. Third St., 405/765-5699. 
[.ocated in the Rose Stone Inn Ik'd 3c 
Breakfast, Derridei features elegant 
country dining, and updated pioneer and 
immigrant axiklng for modern lifestyles. 
Spccidties include made-fresh salads, 
country ham and bri.sket, freshwater 
seafcKxl. Scandinavian pastries. Roman 
pasta, gi>urmcl sandwiches, and 
Oklahoma barbecue and steaks, fhe lunch 
bufiet, renowned for its fast healthy 
cuisine, has become a popular downtown 
gathering spot for luncheons and working 
lunches. Catering and confeamee rooms 
available for groups nf six to sixty. Flegant 
dining at a nol-so-degant price- Su-Sa 
6 a,m.-2 p-tn. with dinner by special 
reservation only. Casual dress. $/$$ 
AE/V/MC/[)S/I>C/CB 


Val's It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 
8tX> N. Main. 405/482-4580. A “Jkek to 
the Future” espericnccN with decor 
consisting of marvelous antiques and 
twcnlielh-cenlury memorahilia- 
Pamlleling Ihe eclectic decor, the menu 
offers a variety of selections including 
steak, barbecue, salmon, halibut and 
Mexican. Great appetizers! Featured on 
"Discover Oklahoma." it’s truly a down- 
home experience and a trip wtirth taking. 
M-Th II a.ni.-fO p.m. F-Sa II a.m.- 1 1 
p.m. UD S/$5 AE/CB/DC/DS/MOV 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country OxiEing J-40 exit 7, 405/526- 
3239, Cal’s has liad the same chefs since 
1946. Ibird-generaiion Rt^gers family chcTs 
now operate this popular restaurant. We 
teat ure old-time country cooking induding 
homemade- from- .scratch bread, cinnamon 
rolls, pies, cakes, real country breakfasLs 
plate lunches, sandvriches, dinners and a 
larg? salad bar. Sii-Sa 6a.m.-9p,m, B,LD 
$ No credit carcb accepted. 


I’his is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial 
reviews by OtlrthnwM Tcid^p. The directory lists restaurants from across 
ihe state: everything from barbecue joints to steak houses. For your 
convenience, they have been divided into three regions: western, central 
and eastern Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in alphabetical order. 


WESTERN 

casual. Su-Sa 5 p.m.- 12:15 a.m. D SS 

OKLAHOMA CITY ALTUS 
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CALENDAR 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

JULY 


1-4 Independence Day Celebration, Roman 
Nose State Park, (405) 623-7281 


HORSERACES 


JUL 1-3 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 1-4 REMINGTON 
JUL 7-10 REMINGTON 
JUL 8-10 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 13-17 REMINGTON 
JUL 15-17 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 22-24 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 29-31 BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 5-7 BLUE RIBBON 
AUG 12-14 BLUE RIBBON 
AUG 19-21 BLUE RIBBON 
AUG 26-28 BLUE RIBBON 


1-4 Quilt Show, Grove, 
(918)786-5167 
1-4 Smile America Celebra- 
tion, 12th Street Park, 
Moore, (405) 799-7650 
1-Sept. 5 Tours of Pensacola 
Dam, Langley, (918) 782- 
9594 

2 Christmas in July, Foss 
Lake, Clinton, (405) 592- 
4477 

2 Independence Day Cel- 
ebration, Spavinaw, (918) 
589-2758 


2-4 Hang Gliding Competi- 
tion, Buffalo Mountain, Talihina, (405) 751- 


3460 


2-5 Indian Mounds Pleasure Rides, Indian 
Mounds Camp, Clayton, (918) 569-4761 

3 Duck Creek Fireworks, Duck Creek, 
Ketchum, (918) 782-3292 

3 Independence Day Celebration, Texoma 
State Park, Kingston, (405) 564-231 1 

4 AUSA 4th of July Celebration, Ft Sill, (405) 
355-3541 

8-10 Nat’l Street Rod SW Regionals, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 

8- 10 Nat’l Woodcarving Show, Promenade 
Mall, Tulsa, (918)357-2163 

9 Mainline Train Show, Dewey, (918) 336-5821 

9- 23 Fins and Wings Hike, Wichita Mountain 

Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429-3222 

15-17 Aerospace America, Will Rogers World 
Airport, OKC, (405) 236-5000 

16 State Championship Chili Cook-off, Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

16,17 Scuba Marathon & Spearfishing Tour- 
ney, Lake Tenkiller, (918) 947-0040 

22-24 Hot Air Balloon Expo & Fly-In, Airport, 
Ada, (405) 332-2506 


BASEBALL 

OKC 89ERS 

JUL 3-6 

IOWA 

JUL 13 

AU STARS 

JUL 21,22 

LOUISVILLE 

JUL 23-25 

INDIANAPOUS 

AUG 1-3 

OMAHA 

AUG 11-14 

NASHVILLE 

AUG 15-18 

BUFALO 

AUG 29-31 

NEW ORLEANS 


DRILLERS 

JUL 3-8 

ARKANSAS 

JUL 20-24 

MIDLAND 

JUL 25-29 

EL PASO 

AUG 4-8 

ARKANSAS 

AUG 20-24 

SHREVEPORT 

AUG 25-29 

JACKSON 


23 Christmas in July at the 
Train Depot, Main Street, 
Norman, (405) 364-6143 
23 Watermelon Jubilee, 
Terral, (405) 437-2402 
23 FFA Barbecue 8c Chili 
Cool-Off, Fairview, (405) 
227-2527 

23 White Rock Chili Cook- 
Off, Fairview, (405) 227-2527 
23,24 OK State Water Ski 
Championship, Marlow, 
(405) 658-2140 
23,24 Arkansas River Run, 
Kerr Reservoir, (918) 689- 
7501 

26-28 Tulsa County Free 
Fair, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)744-3709 
29,30 Tour D’Grand, Grand 
Lake, (918)256-7825 


TM PROUD TO BE AN 
OKRA FROM CHECOTAH’ 


AUGUST 13 



The dog days of August are glory days for 
okra: the hotter it gets, the faster the much- 
loved, much-maligned vegetable grows. 
C^hecotah, an agricultural community south of 
Muskogee, is taking a pro-okra stand by 
holding an okra extravaganza complete with an 
okra cook-off. This spring, city leaders 
distributed two hundred pounds of tiny okra 
seeds and replaced the marigold plantings 
downtown with bushy stands of okra to make 
sure that there would be plenty of the dull green 
vegetable around come August. 

Besides the cook-off (boiled okra, stewed 
okra, fried...), folks can sample complimen- 
tary fried okra, shop at the local farmer’s 
market, or compete in such contests as a 
boiled okra-filled balloon toss. ‘Tt’s going to 
be very slimy,” promises organizer Vicki 
Hilliard. 

It does get hot on August afternoons in 
Checotah, so Hillard has planned a midday 
respite to a local movie theater for festival 
goers. What’s tentatively scheduled? The 
Attack of the Killer Tomatoes. 


29,30 Whole Hawg Day, Eufaula, 

(918) 689-3227 

29-31 Hot Air Balloon Race, 
Downtown Airport, Ardmore, 

(405) 223-7765 

29-31 John Deere Two-Cylinder 
Show, Fairview, (405) 227-2265 

30 Sand Castle Contest, 6 1 st & Riv- 
erside Drive, Arkansas River, 

Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

AUGUST 

2-6 Nat’l Moto Cross Races, 

West Prospect, Ponca Citfc 
(405) 765-3635 

4-6 Old Settlers Picnic, Velma, 

(405) 444-2402 

6 Celebrity Gold Classic, River- 
side Golf Course, Clinton, 
(405)323-2311 

6 Stars Over the Wichita Hike, 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429- 
3222 

8-14 1994 PGA Championship, 

Southern Hills Country Club, 

Tulsa, (918) 488-1994 

12-14 Heritage Cowboy Sympo- 
sium, Heritage Place, OKC, 

(405) 682-4551 

12-14 Hot Air Balloon Derby, Air- 
port, Duncan, (405) 252-4386 

13 Treasure Hunt, Lake Texoma, 

Kingston, (405) 795-2431 

15 Will Rogers Memorial Day, 
Downtown, Oologah, (918) 

443-2790 

19,20 Okie Derby, Wiley Post Air- 
port, OKC, (405) 721-2573 

25-28 RV, Boat 8c Outdoor Recre- 
ation Expo, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)744-1113 

27 Indian Wars Camp Living His- 
tory, Ft Gibson, (918) 478-2669 

27 Sucker Day, Main Street, Wetumka, (405) 
452-3237 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

JULY 

2 Kiwanis Annual Fun Run, Main Street, 
Lindsay, (405) 756-4087 

4 Fireworks Preview Guided Walk, Reaves 
Park, Norman, (405) 843-5731 

16 Mohawk Park Guided Walk, Mohawk 
Park, Tulsa, (918)664-7848 

AUGUST 

16 Grand Lake Triathlon, Ketchum, (918) 
782-9037 

16 Western Okie Spokie, Downtown, Elk 
City, (800) 280-0207 

20 Cycle For Life, Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 
282-8524 


20 Tulsa Volksswim, McClure Park Pool, 
Tulsa, (918) 669-6678 

20,21 Mohawk Park Walk 8c Bike, Mohawk 
Park, Tulsa, (918) 664-7848 


Dates and times can change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event. 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, please 
mail a concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event) that includes date, time, 
place, address, and a contact telephone num- 
ber to arrive at Oklahoma Today by the first 
of the month three calendar months prior to 
publication; i.e., November-December 1994 
events must be received by August 1. Send to 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma Today, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 521-3992. Questions? Call (405) 
521-2496; we cannot, however, take listings 
over the telephone. 
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IF YOUR HEART’S DESIRE 
IS LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 
IN A MAJESTIC SETTING 







STANBIMG BOCK 

A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


offers over three miles of blue water lakefront and over seven miles of commanding mesatop 
and mountainside homesites, each with 205 to 786 ft. of frontage. These photographs overlook 
Division 111, which presents spectacular settings for magnificent views of the mountain-forest, 
cliffs, bluffs and enormous expanse of Lake Eufaula's blue water. Our topographically-defined 
settings, each Homesite an ever-changing, three-dimensional painting, embrace the horizon and 
just-large-enough tracts of land to elicit awed responses. Your privacy is ensured with carefully 
thought through restrictions and private roads dedicated to the Property Owners Association. 



We Offer the Horizon® 


Eas Massey, Developer-Agent Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 (918) 689-7600 






We Stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river’s edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma, 

Opoahoma 
■== Natural 
Gas 


